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DEPOSITED BY THE 
NITED STATES OF AMERICA 


JUN 27 .9 


The Costa Rica-Nicaragua Incident: Effective International 


Action in Keeping the Peace 


BY W. TAPLEY BENNETT, JR. 


On December 3, 1948, the Inter-American 
Treaty for Reciprocal Assistance, more familiarly 
known as the Rio treaty, entered into force. A 
scant week after the elaborate ceremony at the Pan 
American Union, Costa Rica, on December 11, re- 
quested that the treaty be invoked. This first 
test of the Rio machinery resulted in the estab- 
lishment of numerous precedents in inter-Ameri- 
can organization and in the interpretation of 
this mutual defense agreement. In view of the 
importance of these precedents and the general 
similarity between the Rio document and the 
North Atlantic pact, it may be of interest to re- 
view in some detail the steps taken in the initial 
implementation of the Rio accord. 

The Costa Rican action was taken in a letter 
of December 11, 1948, to the chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the Organization of American States Coas 
from Mario A. Esquivel, Ambassador of Costa 
Rica to Washington and representative of his gov- 
ernment on the Council.t As is generally known, 
among the principal features of the treaty are 
stipulations concerning specific obligations on 
the part of the American Republics in the event 
either of an armed attack or other threats to the 
integrity of any one of their number. The Costa 
Rican Ambassador’s communication charged that 
on the night of December 10 Costa Rican terri- 
tory had been invaded by armed forces proceeding 
from Nicaragua. The Ambassador stated that 
in the opinion of his government this violation of 
the territory of a sister republic with the aim of 
overthrowing its established government had pre- 
cipitated a situation within the scope of article 
6 of the Rio treaty. The Ambassador went on to 
request an immediate convocation of the Council 
of the Organization of American States to con- 
sider the situation. In his communication Am- 
bassador Esquivel refrained from alleging official 
participation on the part of Nicaraguan Govern- 
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ment, confining himself to statements that the 
invasion had resulted from preparations carried 
on openly in Nicaragua by a group of Costa Ricans 
and that the movement had proceeded from Nic- 
aragua to Costa Rican territory. In response to 
this request and in view of the urgency of the situa- 
tion, the chairman of the Coas, Ambassador En- 
rique V. Corominas of Argentina, called an 
extraordinary session of the Council for 3 p. m. on 
Sunday, December 12. 

As the representatives of the American Repub- 
lics assembled that afternoon, there was general 
awareness of the significant implications of the 
situation. The machinery provided in the Rio 
treaty was to be put into operation for the first 
time. The decisions taken, the procedures fol- 
lowed would serve as precedents for the future 
and would establish a pattern for the considera- 
tion of future controversies. Concurrent, there- 
fore, with the rapid response to the Costa Rican 
call and the urgent consideration of practical 
steps to serve the immediate situation, careful as- 
sessment of the juridical aspects of the problem 
and of their import for future situations was re- 
quired. Some felt that the application of the Rio 
treaty should be confined to conflicts between 
states and, since not even the aggrieved party here 
had charged direct action by the other state, there 
were perhaps no grounds for calling the treaty into 
action. 


Pertinent Treaty Articles 

A citation of pertinent articles of the treaty is 
here given. The first paragraph of article 3 pro- 
vides as follows: 


The High Contracting Parties agree that an armed 
attack by any State against an American State shall be 


*Pan American Union (PAU) doc. 1736. The Security 
Council was informed of the situation on Dec. 12, 1948, 
See U.N. doc. 8/1116, Dec. 12, 1948. 
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considered as an attack against all the American States 
and, consequently, each one of the said Contracting Par- 
ties undertakes to assist in meeting the attack in the exer- 
cise of the inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Article 6 reads as follows: 


If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or 
the sovereignty or political independence of any American 
State should be affected by an aggression which is not an 
armed attack or by an extra-continental or intra-continen- 
tal conflict, or by any other fact or situation that might 
endanger the peace of America, the Organ of Consultation 
shall meet immediately in order to agree on the measures 
which must be taken in case of aggression to assist the 
victim of the aggression or, in any case, the measures 
which should be taken for the common defense and for 
the maintenance of the peace and security of the Con- 
tinent. 

The consensus was that, if the Rio treaty were 
to be invoked, article 6 was the provision applica- 
ble to the situation. It was then necessary to con- 
sider whether the application of article 6 would 
require a meeting of the Foreign Ministers to ex- 
amine the problem and to decide on appropriate 
action. Article 11 of the treaty states that con- 
sultations 
shall be carried out immediately by means of the Meet- 
ings of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics which have ratified the Treaty... 


The calling together of the Foreign Ministers 
would have been, indeed, a serious step and would 
have brought with it many attendant complica- 
tions and inevitable delays. Following the dis- 
cussion on December 12, the Council came to the 
conclusion that there was insufficient information 
at hand to justify the immediate convocation of 
the Foreign Ministers as the Organ of Consulta- 
tion provided. In conclusion, therefore, the 
Council adopted a resolution? providing for ur- 
gent study of the Costa Rican complaint and 
authorizing the chairman to seek full information 
from all appropriate sources. It was agreed that 
the Council would meet again on December 14, 
48 hours later. 

In pursuance of the authority given him, the 
chairman of the Council dispatched on the eve- 
ning of the twelfth telegraphic messages to the 
Presidents of the 21 American Republics to ap- 

* PAU doc. 1742. 

*PAU doc. 1789. See also, U.N. doc. 8/1171, Dec. 31, 
1948. . 
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prise them of the situation and to bespeak the full 
cooperation of their respective governments in 
the maintenance of inter-American order, as well 
as their collaboration in such curative measures 
as might be decided on by the Council with re- 
spect to the instant case. On December 13 a 
circular telegram was addressed by the chairman 
to the 21 Foreign Ministers, in which they were 
requested to furnish any pertinent information 
on the problem. 

On December 14, the Council assembled again 
in extraordinary session. On the basis of infor- 
mation supplied to the chairman, including a 
memorandum transmitted by the United States, 
and after lengthy discussion the meeting adopted 
the following resolutions: * 

1. To convoke the meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs to study the situation existing between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, the place and date of the 
meeting to be fixed later. 

2. The Council of American States to constitute itself 
Provisional Organ of Consultation as provided in Article 


12 of the Treaty. 

8. To authorize the Chairman of the Council to appoint 
a committee to investigate on the scene the alleged events 
and their antecedents. 

4. To request all the American governments and the 


Secretary General of the OAS to extend full cooperation 
to the work of the committee which should undertake its 
task immediately. 


investigating Committee Named 


The Provisional Organ of Consultation met the 
following afternoon, December 15. The chair- 
man of the Council announced that he had that 
morning designated a Committee of Information 
from among the members of the Council to proceed 
at once to Costa Rica and Nicaragua. Its mem- 
bership was as follows: 

Ambassador José Maria Bello of Brazil 

Ambassador Silvio Villegas of Colombia 

Ambassador Luis Quintanilla of Mexico 

Ambassador Juan Bautista de Lavalle of Peru 
Ambassador Paul C. Daniels of the United States 

The Peruvian member was unable to serve, so the 
Committee was composed of the four Ambassa- 
dors, together with their political and military 
advisers and a secretariat made available by the 
Pan American Union. The entire group consisted 
of 14 persons. 

The Foreign Ministers of the American Re- 
publics were informed of this action by the chair- 
man, and, in accord with article 15 of the treaty, 
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a communication was immediately addressed to 
the chairman of the Security Council of the United 
Nations‘ to inform that body of the situation 
under consideration by the Provisional Organ of 
Consultation. The chairman also placed in the 
minutes of the meeting a copy of the letter of ap- 
pointment of the five members of the Committee 
of Information.’ This communication did not 
give detailed instructions to the Committee but 
called on it to organize immediately and to adopt 
such measures as it might consider necessary for 
the fulfillment of its duties. The Committee was 
thus given wide discretion as to the exercise of 
its functions. 

The Committee departed from Washington on 
the evening of December 16 in a special plane made 
available by the United States Government and 
flew directly to Costa Rica, arriving at San José in 
the afternoon of December 17. After 214 days 
in Costa Rica the Committee flew to Managua, 
Nicaragua, for a 2-day visit, whence the return 
to the United States by way of Mexico was made. 
The group arrived back in Washington in the 
early morning of December 23, less than a week 
after its departure for Central America. 


Committee Activities in Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua 


The reception given the international Commit- 
tee by the two affected parties to the dispute af- 
forded a heartening indication of the respect 
accorded the institutions of the inter-American 
system by the governments and peoples of the 
member states. At San José, for instance, a quite 
unexpected welcome awaited the Committee. In 
addition to the President and members of the 
Costa Rican Cabinet, who were assembled at the 
airport, a crowd estimated at 40 thousand over- 
flowed the plaza at the air terminal and lined the 
highway from the airport to the city. The road- 
way had been strewn with flowers, and small white 
flags were waved by the thousands along the route. 
This unusual reception, which had nothing of 
regimentation or forced participation in its spon- 
taneous enthusiasm, was eloquent testimony to the 
prestige enjoyed by the Organization of American 
States among the general public, quite aside from 
any official attitude of the Government. 

The Committee took testimony for one full day 
in Costa Rica for which the Government made 
available the principal salén of the Casa Amarilla, 
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the Costa Rican Foreign Office. In addition, 
headquarters of the Committee secretariat hed 
been set up in the Grand Hotel. At the Foreign 
Office the Committee met with President Figueres 
and the members of his Cabinet for an exposition 
of the Costa Rican viewpoint in the controversy. 
The Committee was invited to go anywhere in 
Costa Rica that it wished and to talk with anyone 
whom it desired. Private persons were invited 
to come forward with testimony and did so. The 
Costa Rican Government conducted to the Foreign 
Office prisoners who had been captured in the 
fighting near the frontier, and some of these in- 
dividuals were interrogated in executive session 
with no members of the Government present. At 
the request of the Committee there appeared for 
questioning certain officials of the so-called Carib- 
bean Legion, an organization of exiles of various 
Caribbean countries alleged to be plotting the 
overthrow of their home governments. Since 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua continued to exercise 
full diplomatic relations, an interview was had 
by the Committee with the Chargé d’Affaires of 
Nicaragua in San José. On the last day of the 
Committee’s stay in Costa Rica a flight was made 
to Liberia, the field headquarters of the Costa 
Rican armed forces. Testimony was taken from 
officers of the Costa Rican forces, Red Cross per- 
sonnel, and private individuals, and there was 
opportunity to gain impressions of the general 
atmosphere. 

In sum, the Committee enjoyed complete free- 
dom of action in Costa Rica and pursued its in- 
vestigations with full acceptance on the part of 
the local government of the unlimited scope of 
its authority as an international investigating 
body. 

Similar cooperation was shown the Committee 
and its mission in Nicaragua. In Managua head- 
quarters were established at the Grand Hotel, and 
persons from whom testimony was desired were 
requested to meet with the Committee. The Costa 
Rican Minister at Managua was interviewed, and 
discussions were held with other members of the 
Diplomatic Corps on an informal basis. Mem- 
bers of the Foreign Office presented the Nicara- 
guan Government’s version of the case and sup- 
plied pertinent data. Another witness was the 


*PAU doc. 1801. 
*PAU doc. 1808. 








former President of Costa Rica, Teodoro Picado, 
now residing in Nicaragua. In further coopera- 
tion the Nicaraguan Government arranged to have 
escorted to the Committee headquarters a Nicara- 
guan political prisoner and a leading officer of 
the invasion forces, who had subsequently been 
interned by the Nicaraguan Government. In the 
cases of both these individuals their military es- 
cort withdrew before the Committee’s questioning 
began. 

The Committee obtained additional informa- 
tion in calls on President Roman y Reyes of Nic- 
aragua, on the Acting Foreign Minister, and on 
the Minister of War. Conversations also were 
had informally with officers of the Nicaraguan 
Army relative to events along the border. One 
of the military advisers to the Committee made a 
visit to the scene of the actual fighting in the bor- 
der area and took testimony from active partic- 
ipants. In short, every effort was made to get 
at the basis of the situation and to obtain con- 
firmed facts regarding events which had occurred 
in a remote frontier region and which already in 
less than 2 weeks’ time had come to be shrouded 
in confusion and obscurity. 

The work of the Committee and the preparation 
of its report provided an excellent example of the 
physical exigencies of modern-day diplomacy. 
The Committee left Managua early in the morning 
of December 22 and, with the exception of a 3- 
hour stopover in Mexico City, flew steadily for 23 
hours arriving in Washington early on the morn- 
ing of December 23. This day-long flight was the 
final lap in a journey of 6,500 miles, which in- 
volved almost continuous travel and lengthy ses- 
sions without interruptions for meals, nor should 
the late hours necessitated by official demands in 
the two capitals be discounted. Notwithstanding 
the physical demands of the week, the members of 
the Committee wished to have their report in at 
least preliminary form upon arrival in Washing- 
ton; accordingly, the long night hours of Decem- 
ber 22 were spent in discussion and drafting 
aboard the plane. A statement for release to the 
press on the return to Washington was prepared 
at 4:15 a. m. during a brief operational stop at 
Nashville on the morning of the twenty-third. 
All decisions of the Committee were taken 
unanimously. 


*PAU doc. 1918. 
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Conclusions of the Committee of Information 


The Committee assembled on the afternoon of 
December 23 with the chairman of the Council of 
American States and officials of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union to give an informal report and to make 
arrangements for presentation of their impres- 
sions to the Provisional Organ of Consultation, 
which was called to meet on December 24. It 
was agreed that actual minutes of testimony and 
other documents involving individuals, as well as 
the data furnished the Committee by the two Gov- 
ernments should not be published at that time. 
There was general agreement that certain of the 
material was of such a nature as to prove incrimi- 
nating or embarrassing to individuals involved. 
It was, accordingly, decided that the documents 
should be held in confidential files of the Pan 
American Union until sufficient time will have 
elapsed to bring about the elimination of these 
considerations. 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States, acting as the Provisional Organ of Consul- 
tation under the Rio treaty, assembled once again 
in extraordinary session on Christmas Eve, at 
10:30 a.m. This meeting lasted until 5 p. m, 
with only one 10-minute recess in the late after- 
noon. It was voted to make the session open to 
the press and the public. The Committee of In- 
formation presented its report which follows be- 
low in substance: ° 


{Translation ] 


Conclusions Unanimously Adopted by the Committee of 
Information of the Provisional Organ of Consultation 
(Council of the Organization of American States) 


1. The members of the Committee do not doubt 
that the revolutionary movement which broke out 
in Costa Rica was organized principally in the 
territory of Nicaragua. It was in Nicaragua that 
a large group of Costa Rican political exiles, 
headed by Calderén Guardia, prepared the expe- 
dition which later crossed the frontier between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. There is not the least 
doubt that the Government of Nicaragua did not 
take adequate measures to prevent the develop- 
ment of revolutionary activities directed against 
a neighboring and friendly country. 

2. From December 10, it appears that the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua actually began to take the 
necessary measures to the end that the rebels, who 
had already crossed the frontier, might not con- 
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tinue to receive assistance from Nicaragua; but 
the principal nucleus of the revolutionaries, com- 
posed of Costa Ricans and Nicaraguans, had al- 
ready entered the territory of Costa Rica when the 
measures to which we refer were taken. 

3. The Committee did not find any proof that 
the armed forces of the Government of Nicaragua 
had participated, on Costa Rican territory, in 
this revolutionary movement against the Govern- 
ment of Costa Rica, although, as a result of its in- 
vestigations, it has the impression that certain 
military elements in Nicaragua, perhaps on their 
own account, might have furnished technical as- 
sistance to the groups which later were to cross 
the frontier. 

4. The Committee had no knowledge of any 
contact between armed forces of Nicaragua and 
armed forces of Costa Rica. 

5. As certain Costa Rican elements have de- 
clared, the failure to fulfill the pact of amnesty 
which was solemnly signed explains to a great 
extent why the large majority of the exiles were 
obligated to resort to desperate and violent meas- 
ures, with serious international repercussions. 

6. On the other hand, it is undeniable that for 
many months before the invasion, the so-called 
Legion of the Caribbean or Caribbean Legion, 
with the material and moral support of the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica, received official favor 
and facilities to develop its programs and activi- 
ties, both of which were directed, according to the 
prevailing opinion in the Caribbean region, to- 
ward the overthrow of certain Governments, in- 
cluding the present Nicaraguan regime. 

7. The existence of active military centers of 
international agitation constitutes,as it is nat- 
ural to suppose, a justifiable ground for preoccu- 
pation on the part of the Governments affected. 

8. This situation, which is anormal and dan- 
gerous for American international peace, explains 
why the majority of the Central American and 
Caribbean Republics have been living in an at- 
mosphere of mutual distrust, constant anxiety, 
and open hostility for some time. 

9. The situation is all the more regrettable 
since, because of the characteristics which we have 
pointed out, the international relations of the re- 
publics involved must, of necessity, become more 
strained each day, as the fear of the intentions of 
one neighboring country obliges the other to take 
the precautions which it considers necessary, with 
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serious detriment to its own economy and with 
grave danger to institutional life. 
Louis QUINTANILLA 
Representative of Mewico, Chairman 
José Maria Betto 
Representative of Brazil 
Stivio Viriecas 
Representative of Colombia 
Paut C. Dantes 
Representative of the United States 


Action by the Provisional Organ 
of Consultation 

After discussing the Committee’s conclusions, 
the Provisional Organ of Consultation adopted the 
following resolution :* 

[Translation] 
Resolution of the Provisional Organ of Consultation 

The Council of the Organization of American 
States, acting as the Provisional Organ of Consul- 
tation, after carefull examining the detailed re- 
port of the Commission which was in Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua for the purpose of investigating 
the facts and antecedents of the situation created 
between these sister Republics. 

Resolves: 

I. To request that the Governments of Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, in fulfillment of the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, give 
the Provisional Organ of Consultation full guar- 
anties that they will abstain immediately from 
any kind of hostile acts toward each other. 

II. To inform the Government of Nicaragua 
respectfully that, in the light of the data gathered 
by the Committee of Investigation especially ap- 
pointed for the purpose, that Government could 
and should have taken adequate measures in due 
time for the purpose of preventing: (a) the devel- 
opment, on Nicaraguan territory, of activities 
aimed at overthrowing the present government of 
Costa Rica, and (+) the departure from Nicara- 
guan territory of revolutionary forces which 
crossed the frontier and are now prisoners or fight- 
ing against the Government of Costa Rica. 

III. To inform the Government of Costa Rica 
respectfully that it can and should take adequate 
measures to prevent the existence on its territory 


"PAU doe. 1863, see also U.N. doc. $/11724 of Dec. 31, 
1948. 
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of domestic or foreign groups militarily organized 
with the deliberate purpose of conspiring against 
the security of Nicaragua and other sister Repub- 
lics and of preparing to fight against their Gov- 
ernments. 

IV. To request both Governments very earnestly 
to observe loyally by all the means in their power 
the principles and rules of non-intervention and 
solidarity contained in the various Inter-American 
instruments signed by them. 

V. Tocontinue in consultation until they receive 
from the Governments of Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua clear assurances that, they undoubtedly are 
resolved to do, they will be bound strictly by those 
lofty principles and rules that constitute the jurid- 
ical basis of American relationships. 

VI. To recommend to all American Govern- 
ments that they actively collaborate for the better 
fulfillment of the principles by which this Resolu- 
tion is inspired. 

VII. To inform all States Members of the Or- 
ganization of the steps taken in this case, for their 
better information. 


(Approved on December 24, 1948.) 


Appointment of a Committee of Military Experts 


In addition to the principal resolution the Pro- 


visional Organ also voted to designate an inter- 


American committee of military experts to be com- 
posed of not more than three representatives from 
each of five member states.* This committee was 
directed to proceed to Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
at the earliest possible date for the purpose of 
“contributing to the effective fulfillment of the 
resolution adopted on this date,” that being the 
resolution of December 24. Brazil, Colombia, 
Mexico, Paraguay, and the United States were 
subsequently requested by Chairman Corominas 
to appoint representatives of their armed forces 
to this committee. These actions were duly re- 
ported to the governments of the American Re- 
publics and to the President of the Security 
Council. 

In his letter of instruction *® to the members of 


the military committee, Chairman Corominas 


*PAU doc. 1864. 

*PAU doc. 1925. 

* PAU doc. 2294. 

"PAU doc. 2494, see also U.N. doc. 8/1268, Feb. 25, 
1949. 
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called attention to the confusing situation existing 
along the frontier betwen Costa Rica and Nic- 
aragua and outlined the duties and obligations of 
both governments under the 1928 Habana conven- 
tion on the duties and rights of states in the event 


of civil strife. The committee of military experts 
was directed to inform the Provisional Organ of 
Consultation immediately of any violation of the 
December 24 resolution, and it was authorized, on 
prior agreement of the Governments of Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, to give assistance to those Govern- 
ments in the application of the measures called for 
in that resolution. The committee was informed 
that the duration of its mission would be deter- 
mined by the Provisional Organ of Consultation. 

The Mexican and United States members de- 
parted for Costa Rica on December 28 and were 
joined there by the other representatives. Mem- 
bers of the Committee spent more than 2 months 
in Costa Rica and Nicaragua. They traveled be- 
tween the two countries, visited the border areas 
involved in the military action, and were in con- 
tinuing communication with the two governments 
concerning compliance with the terms of the De- 
cember 24 resolution. The Committee sent peri- 
odic reports to and received instructions from the 
Provisional Organ of Consultation. In a report 
transmitted from Managua on January 31” the 
Committee expressed the view that the official 
measures taken by the Costa Rican and Nicara- 
guan Governments in pursuance of the December 
24 resolution were sufficient to comply with the 
terms of the resolution. 


Pact of Amity—Termination of the Incident 


This report gave impetus to the efforts under 
way in Washington through the Provisional Or- 
gan of Consultation to bring about a final solution 
of the controversy. A committee was appointed 
to draw up a brief document which might be 
signed by the Governments of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua to indicate their compliance with the 
directives of the Council and their desire to bring 
an end to the existing situation. The represen- 
tatives of Costa Rica and Nicaragua on the Coun- 
cil participated in the work of the committee. 
There resulted a Pact of Amity,“ which was 
signed at the Pan American Union on February 
21, 1949, by the Costa Rican and Nicaraguan Am- 
bassadors on behalf of their governments. In 


(Continued on page 725) 
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UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Disposition of the Former Italian Colonies 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN! 


During the last six weeks we have listened at- 
tentively to the views of other delegations, of the 
representative of the Italian Government, and of 
various representatives of the inhabitants of the 
former Italian colonies. The effort of the First 
Committee and of its subcommittee has been de- 
voted to the task of finding its solution to the prob- 
lem of the disposal of the former Italian colonies. 

The First Committee’s draft resolution before 
the Assembly seeks to take into account the vari- 
ous views expressed. It is not possible to find a 
solution which would completely reconcile all the 
various suggestions which have been put forward, 
and that is a postulate. It is possible, however, to 
apply the trusteeship system of the United Na- 
tions to certain territories, to incorporate another 
territory into an adjoining state with homogene- 
ous population and interests, and under appropri- 
ate guaranties for the protection of minorities, to 
provide for the agreements and instruments de- 
signed to settle and stabilize the rights of states 
and peoples concerned, in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter and of the 
treaty of peace with Italy. 

I submit that this is not colonization or colonial- 
ism under either its own name or some other name. 
This is not supporting imperialism. I speak of 
that only because of the charges made rather 
recklessly today. 

During the last few years most of the members 
of the United Nations have bent their efforts to 
restoring suitable peacetime political and eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the world. These 
efforts have met with considerable success. We 
have, nevertheless, an obligation to assure to the 
oe of these territories a prompt transition 

om wartime to peacetime administration. The 
uncertainties regarding their future must be re- 
moved. New political institutions are required 
to prepare them to govern themselves. Their 
progressive development towards self-government 
should begin—the earlier the better, now rather 
than after another assembly. Economic progress 
is needed to bring them greater benefits and to 
enable them to lay the necessary foundations for 
early nationhood, as in Libya, or to play their part, 
where appropriate, in the development of neigh- 
boring nations to whose destinies they may be 
tied, as in Eritrea. 
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These important considerations indicate the 
need for prompt action. Our trust will not per- 
mit us to indulge in the luxury of prolonging 
indecision in the hope of agreement on a perfect 
solution. Our efforts must instead be directed 
toward the achievement of a formula which, in at- 
taining United Nations major objectives, recon- 
ciles to the greatest extent possible the various 
conflicting views which have been expressed in this 
General p Pag 





Progress Problems of Itallan Colonies 


U.N. doc. A/898 
Adopted May 17, 1949 

The General Assembly 

Recommends that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil should, in studying and planning its activities 
in connexion with economically under-developed 
regions and countries, take into consideration the 
problems of economic development and social 
progress of the former Italian colonies. 











During the consideration of this problem in the 
First Committee, the representative of the United 
States on several occasions set forth the views of 
our delegation on the various aspects of this prob- 
lem. I do not pretend that the resolution ap- 
proved by the Committee corresponds fully with 
those views. Nor does it present a perfect solu- 
tion. However, it does apply the principles of the 
Charter, and it is animated by the spirit of the 
Charter. 

In the case of Libya, the resolution paves the 
way for independence and unity. Independence 
will be attained in 10 years unless there are very 
strong reasons to the contrary at that time. Unity 
is arranged for in the recommendation that the 
powers charged with the administration of the 
three territories should take adequate measures to 
promote coordination of their activities in order 
that nothing should be done to prejudice the at- 
tainment of an independent and unified Libyan 
state. There again the principles of the Charter 
govern the action because the Trusteeship Council 


*Made before the plenary session of the General As 
sembly in New York on May 17, 1949, and released to the 
press by the U. S. Mission to the United Nations on the 
same date, 
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will be nsible for supervising the execution of 
this provision. The representative of Poland 
whimsically calls this a fig leaf. However, the 
truth is that the formula of the resolution contains 
ample provision for working out the necessary 
machinery to achieve a unified state at the time 
of independence. 

The Norwegian delegation’s amendment to the 
subcommittee’s draft regarding the independence 
of Libya is a virtual guarantee now that Libya 
will be independent. This aranty would take 
effect in 10 years unless at that time the General 
Assembly, by a two-thirds vote, should decide 
otherwise. e consequent decision, if this pro- 
vision were adopted, would place the burden of 
proof heavily upon those—should there be any-— 
who believed 10 years from now that independence 
should not be granted. 

To state it another way, the risk of nonpersua- 
sion—that is, the risk of nonindependence—is not 
on the Libyans. Under this resolution, it is on 
the challenger of their independence. 

Let me say in passing that the United States 
delegation will support the amendment proposed 
by Egypt which would, if adopted, grant Libya 
independence in 10 years from the adoption of this 
resolution. I mall scion to this again shortly. 

The references to unity are not taken lightly by 
my delegation. We should expect the trusteeship 
agreements which would be worked out in order 
to implement these recommendations further to 
strengthen the object of unity. I would remind 
the members of this Assembly, moreover, that these 
agreements will be submitted to the General As- 
sembly for their approval, and that they will then 
have a further opportunity to assure themselves 
that the administrations of the territories do 
undertake the obligations and do serve the basic 
objectives of the trusteeship system, with special 
regard for the interests of the inhabitants. An 
important principle of the Charter is that the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of these territories are 
paramount. The destiny of human beings—in the 
language of my distinguished friend General 
Romulo—will be the highest objective among the 
provisions of these agreements, to be passed upon 
under the trusteeship system and by the Trustee- 
ship Council. Let me observe again that the 
freely expressed wishes of the people will be con- 
sidered, in connection with other elements of Char- 
ter requirements, in formulating those agreements. 

I should also like to say something about the 
importance which my delegation attaches to the 
advisory council for Tripolitania provided in par- 
agraph 1 (c) of the resolution. We consider the 
establishment of the advisory council to be one of 
the most important features of the resolution. 
The resolution provides that between now and the 
end of 1951, when the Italian trusteeship over 
Tripolitania will become effective, there shall be 
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an advisory council consisting of several states 
and a representative of the people of the coun- 
ps representative of the inhabitants. This 
advisory council would be given the power to deter- 
mine its own scope and duties in consultation with 
the administering authority. It would have the 
broad responsibility under the resolution of assist- 


ing the temporary British administration during 
the interim period. It is our considered view that 
the advisory council, in so assisting the temporary 
British administration, will be able to aid substan- 
tially the beginning of the process of political, 
economic, social, and educational development con- 
templated by the Charter, which must lead and 
precede ig sane wi of the unified Libya in 10 
years. We hope that the advisory council will 
meet as soon as possible to organize itself and to 
begin discharging its important responsibilities. 





Disposal of Italian Colonies 

U.N. doc. A/899 
Adopted May 18, 1949 

The General Assembly 

Decides to postpone further consideration of the 
item “Question of the disposal of the former Italian 
colonies” until the fourth regular session of the 
General Assembly. 











In the case of Eritrea, the draft resolution re- 
flects the desire of the majority of the inhabitants 
of the area to be incorporated within Ethiopia to 
merge their destiny with that of the Ethiopian 
people, with whom they are united by race, lan- 
guage, and religion. Is this a Charter principle 
or not? Is this imperialism? It also satisfies 
Ethiopia’s urgent need for adequate access to the 
sea by incorporating within Ethiopia the port of 
Massawa, the only satisfactory port in the area. 
The proposal, moreover, calls for the protection 
of minorities and municipal charters for the cities 
of Asmara and Massawa. This is a reconciliation 
which in our view protects the interests of Ethi- 
_ as well as those of the minority peoples in 
that area. The resolution contemplates the im- 

lementation of this provision by international 
instrument or agreement. The contents of these 
international instruments or agreements will fur- 
ther be agreed on in the Interim Committee before 
the next session of the General Assembly. That 
Interim Committee will be acting as the subsidiary 
organ of the General Assembly in working out 
these agreements for submission to the fourth 
session of the General Assembly. 

Italian Somaliland would be placed under the 
international trusteeship system with Italy as the 
administering authority and with independence as 
the objective. Here again, transfer of adminis- 
tration would not take place until a trusteeship 
agreement satisfactory to the General Assembly 
is approved. In entrusting the administration of 
these territories of Tripolitania and Somaliland 
to Italy, we shall be welcoming the Italy of today 
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as a partner in the great task of assisting the 
people of Africa on the road of political and 
economic progress. 

While this resolution does not contain the per- 
fect answer to the general problem before us, it 
does contain constructive elements of an answer 
to the problem, and we urge it upon the General 
Assembly as the most practicable solution in the 
circumstances. The United States delegation 
therefore, supports the resolution as a whole and 
every part of it. 

As I am about to point out, there are certain 
amendments now on the table to which we would 
agree. I wish to speak about all of the amend- 
ments briefly. My delegation will vote against 
the proposal of the Soviet Union contained in the 
document A/881 for reasons which were stated by 
us fully, and I shall not restate them. 

With respect to the draft resolution submitted 
by the delegation of Iraq contained in document 
A/875, we shall be unable to support it because 
of our conviction that Libya requires a period of 
preparation under the trusteeship system. In ex- 
pressing this conviction, I should like to reiterate 
our belief that Libya will be able to attain inde- 
pendence after the preparatory period of 10 years. 
As I have already stated, we will welcome and 
support the Egyptian amendment in this regard 
contained in document A/885. We share with the 
delegation of Liberia the spirit which animated it 
to introduce an amendment setting a period after 
which the General Assembly would determine 
whether the inhabitants have made sufficient prog- 
ress to warrant independence. We believe, how- 
ever, that 15 years is too short a period in which 
to accomplish the difficult task it will involve, and 
that a period corresponding to about one genera- 
tion would be more realistic. We are prepared, 
therefore, to support the amendment offered by 
the delegations of Argentina, Brazil, and Peru 
to the Liberian amendment prolonging the time 
from 15 to 25 years. Of course, you understand 
that the United States delegation supports the 
Liberian amendment whether it is amended by 
this last amendment or not. We also welcome 
and support the Egyptian amendment on the 
western province of Eritrea. That amendment 
corresponds to the position we took in the First 
Committee on the subcommittee’s draft resolution. 


Appointment of a Special Committee on 
Methods and Procedures of the 
General Assembly 


UN. doc. A/849 
Adopted Apr. 29, 1949 

The General Assembly, 

Minprvt of the increasing length of General 
Assembly sessions, and of the growing tendency 
towards protracted debates in its plenary meet- 
ings and committees, 
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1. Decides to create a Special Committee con- 
sisting of Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Czech- 
oslovakia, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Mexico, 


Sweden, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, United States of America and 
Uruguay in order to: 

(a) Consider methods and procedures which 
would enable the General Assembly and its com- 
mittees to discharge their functions more effec- 
tiyely and expeditiously ; 

(6) Submit, if possible, a preliminary report 
to the General Assembly during the second part 
of its third session; 

(c) Transmit a report to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, not later than 15 August 1949, for circulation 
to Members and for consideration at the fourth 
regular session of the General Assembly ; 

2. Invites the Secretary-General to collaborate 
closely with the Special Committee in its work. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Trusteeship Council 


Provision of Information to the Peoples of Trust Terri- 
tories. T/272, March 14, 1949. 14 pp. mimeo. 
Report of the Visiting Mission to East Africa. T/273, 

March 14, 1949. 16 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Official Records, Eighth Session. Resolutions. 7 Febru- 
ary-18 March 1949. Supplement No. 1. vi, 47 pp. 
printed. 50¢. - 

Report of the Third Session of the Commission on the 
Status of Women. Beirut, Lebanon, 21 March to 4 
April 1949. E/1316. E/CN. 6/124. 19 Apr. 1949. 
36 pp. mimeo, 

Economic Commission For Asia and the Far East. Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Establishment of Subsidiary 
Bodies. Report by the Executive-Secretary. B/ON. 
11/183. 4 March 1949. 41 pp. mimeo. 

Composition of the Economic and Social Council and 
Subsidiary Organs. E/INF/21/Rev. 2. 14 April 
1949. 21 pp. mimeo. 

Proposed United Nations Charter of the Rights of the 
Child. Report by the Secretary-General. B/ON. 
5/111. 8 March 1949. 79 pp. mimeo. 

The Work of the United Nations with Respect to the Pre- 
vention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. 
E/CN.5/113. 13 April 1949. 44 pp. mimeo. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Resolution Adopted by the General Assembly at Its One 
Hundred and Fifty-seventh Plenary Meeting on 4 
November 1948 concerning “Reports of the Atomic 
Energy Commission.” AEO/33. Feb. 14, 1949. 1p. 
mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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The United States and the United Nations: Report by the President 
to the Congress for the Year 1948: 


In his letter transmitting the report to the Con- 
heey on United States participation in the United 

ations in 1948, the President says that the United 
States supports the United Nations in all respects 
and emphasizes our determination to continue to 
work for the Charter objectives of the prevention 
of wars, pacific settlement of disputes, the promo- 
tion of world-wide progress and better living 
standards, universal respect of fundamental hu- 
man rights and freedoms, and the removal of the 
economic and social causes of international con- 
flict and unrest. He points out that if the United 
Nations has been disappointing as a security or- 
ganization, and “if we have had to take supple- 
mental measures to meet actual or potential 
threats to our security, it is not because the United 
States has not put forth real efforts to develop the 
United Nations to its full stature.” 

Secretary Acheson in his letter accompanying 
the report frankly states that “both hope and dis- 
appointment marked the participation of the 

nited States in the United Nations during 1948.” 
This disappointment is attributed to “the failure 
of certain states to observe their obligations under 
the Charter on matters which seriously affect the 
maintenance of peace.” The Secretary notes the 
leading part played by the United States “in 
rome i the attention of the United Nations 
focused upon the political questions of the future 
government of Palestine, the independence of 
Korea, and the maintenance of the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of Greece,” as 
well as its initiative in Indonesia and in the con- 
sideration by the Security Council of the Soviet 
blockade of the Western sectors of Berlin. In ad- 
dition to these achievements in the political field, 
the Secretary stresses the leadership of the United 
States in the fields of human rights, trusteeship, 
and economic and social matters. Although he 
does not fail to point out the incomplete growth 
of the United Nations as a security organization, 
he makes clear that “there is no sound reason for 
Americans to lose confidence in the United Na- 
tions.” The United Nations, he says, is the proper 
agency for promoting the extension of democratic 
principles and purposes in other areas by peaceful 
and proper means. 

The first section of the report discusses the de- 
velopment of the organization and work of each 
of the major organs of the United Nations: the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, the Ecv- 


* Informal résumé released to the press on May 12, 1949. 
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nomic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, the International Court of Justice, and the 
Secretariat. 

The work of the Assembly, it is reported, re- 
flects an impressive measure of agreement on a 
variety of extremely difficult problems. It is 
noted that the business of the Assembly, particu- 
larly in the political field, has expanded during 
the three years of the Assembly’s existence. 

The major problems which engaged the Security 
Council in 1948 and its organizational develop- 
ment are discussed. The outstanding fact, the re- 
port states, is the extensive use which states made 
of the Council in their serious disputes so that it 
continues to exercise its responsibilities as the or- 

an of the United Nations primarily responsible 

or the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. Reference is also made to the work of the 
Military Staff Committee, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments. 

The broad range of the work of the United Na- 
tions in the economic and social field is explained 
in an analysis of the Economic and Social Council 
and its “specialized organizational tools,” includ- 
ing the 10 established specialized agencies and the 
8 specialized agencies now in process of final or- 
ganization; the International Children’s Emer- 

ency Fund, the 9 functional commissions, and the 
5 re ional commissions. The tendency to censure 
the Council for having produced “little in the way 
of concrete achievement or for having proceeded 
too slowly in taking up its important tasks” is ex- 
plained as the ual of a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the Council’s role in the United Nations 
which is clearly defined as that of an advisory, rec- 
ommendatory body meant “to provide a sense of 
direction and coherence to world economic and s0- 
cial policies.” 

A brief section on the Trusteeship Council out- 
lines the progress in this important field and points 
out the continuing active support which this gov- 
ernment has given to the principles upon which 
the trusteeship system is based. 

The work of the International Court of Justice 
is outlined briefly and the cases with which the 
Court has been concerned are briefly discussed. 

Finally, the role of the Secretariat is explained 
in the general context of its staff work for the or- 
ganization and as part of a developing interna- 
tional civil service. 

The second part of the report which is entitled 
“The United Nations in World Politics, 1948” 
comprises a systematic discussion of the major 
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problems which the organization has considered in 
each of its fields of activity. 

Beginning with the security problems before the 
United Nations, the report discusses in detail the 
action taken during the past year on the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy and the regulation 
and reduction of conventional armaments. 

Two significant developments in the atomic en- 
ergy field are noted, the approval by the General 
Assembly of the plan of international control de- 
veloped by the Atomic Energy Commission durin 
its two years of work, and the clear re fy) 
the impasse in the negotiations created by the re- 
fusal of the Soviet Union to accept this plan. 
“The slight progress” of the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments is also attributed to the di- 
vision between a large majority of the members 
and the Soviet group, but hope is expressed that 
the action of the General Assembly at Paris, in 
providing for the formulation of proposals for 
the receipt, checking, and verification by an inter- 
national agency of information with regard to 
conventional armaments and armed forces will be 
helpful in this situation. 

he various cases and situations involving peace- 
ful settlement by the organization are considered 
in some detail. The evolution of the Palestine 
settlement is set forth in a point-by-point history 
of this difficult problem. The related problem of 
assistance to Palestinian refugees is also consid- 
ered. The report next proceeds to a discussion 
of the threats to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece, and particularly 
the work of the United Nations Committee on the 
Balkans. Succeeding sections of this portion of 
the report deal in turn with the problems of Korean 
independence, the Berlin blockade, Kashmir, Tri- 
este, Hyderabad, Indonesia, and Czechoslovakia. 

This section of the report also covers certain 
organizational developments, including the pro- 
see of work and the continuation of the Interim 

ommittee, voting procedure in the Security Coun- 
cil, the admission of new members, and the United 
Nations Guard. 

The second major section of this part of the re- 
port deals with the economic, social, and human- 
rights problems considered by the United Nations, 
On the economic side, an important contribution 
to the economic work of the organization is to be 
found, the report states, in the first factual world 
economic survey since before the war, which will 
provide data helpful to the analysis of problems 
in this field. The program of the United Nations 
looking toward the advancement of the economic 
development of its members is discussed in detail. 
The implementing programs of the specialized 
agencies and the work of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe are given particular attention in 
this connection. Another section considers the 
concerted measures taken under the auspices of the 
organization to meet the world food crisis. 

The widely acclaimed action of the organization 
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in the field of human rights is considered in sec- 
tions of the report dealing in turn with the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, Freedom of 
Information, and the Convention on Genocide. It 
is pointed out that the Human Rights Declaration 
is the culmination of two and one-half years of 
painstaking work by the oo and par- 


ticularly its Human Rights Commission. 

The report then takes up the problems of de- 
pendent territories. An extensive section on trus- 
teeship activities describes the work of the Trus- 
teeship Council in examining annual reports sub- 
mitted by administering states on their territories, 
and petitions from the inhabitants of trust terri- 
tories or other interested parties. The work of the 
first regular visiting Trusteeship Council mission 
to East Africa is considered. The part the Trus- 
teeship discussions in the General Assembly have 
played in the formulation of over-all policies is 


._pointed out. An accompanying section takes up 


the work and development of the policies of the 
organization toward non-self-governing territo- 
ries, and in particular the work of the Assembly’s 
Special Committee on Information transmitted 
under article 73 (e) of the Charter. The work of 
the regional commissions on non-self-governing 
territories in the Caribbean and in the South Pa- 
cific, which have been developed to implement 
the work of the United Nations in these important 
fields, is noted. 

The two closing parts of the sagen deal respec- 
tively with the administrative and budgetary ques- 
tions decided by the General Assembly and the 
international legal questions which have con- 
fronted the organization during 1948. The elec- 
tion of the International Law , meee Pe which 
is to have the task of working toward the codifi- 
cation and progressive development of interna- 
tional law, is cited as an important step forward 
in the international legal program of the organi- 
zation. 

A wealth of reference material is contained in 
the extensive appendices of the report. The most 
important resolutions adopted by the General As- 
sembly and by the Security Council during 1948 
and an interesting factual account of the organiza- 
tion of the United States to participate in the 
United Nations are included. There are tables 
which give a complete pre, United States 
pg ane to the United Nations, its organs, 
subsidiary bodies, and specialized agencies durin 
1948 ; the membership of the principal organs an 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations; 
charts showing the general structure of the organ- 
ization; a chronology of significant United Na- 
tions developments; and an extensive bibliography 
of materials about the United Nations. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gevernment 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 55¢ per 
copy. The report is not copyrighted, and it may 
be reprinted in whole or in part. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


(May 28—June 3] 


Technical Assistance Program 


The first comprehensive international program 
of technical assistance for the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries, prepared by the 
Secretariat and eight specialized agencies, was 
released on June 2 by the Secretary-General. The 
estimated cost of the technical assistance described 
in the program is 35.9 million dollars for the first 
year and 50.2 million dollars for the second year, 
plus the amounts that governments of recipient 
countries will be expected to pay as their part of 
the cost. 

The material presented in the program is, in 
most instances, in the form of projects, but the 
character, size, location, and costs of the specific 
projects will depend on the nature of requests 
received from governments desiring assistance. 
The purpose of the program, the report notes, is 
to help underdeveloped countries achieve the ma- 
terial and social benefits of sound, balanced eco- 
nomic development. 

The program will be submitted for approval 
to the Economic and Social Council this summer 
and to the General Assembly in the fall. 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 


A working paper outlining principles and pro- 
cedures for implementation of the General Assem- 
bly November 19 resolution relating to the future 
work of the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments was submitted to the working committee by 
the French representative. The United States 
representative supported the paper, stating that it 
would clear the ground and build a foundation 
for future successful work. The United King- 
dom and Canadian representatives also received 
the plan favorably, but asked time to study it 
and to receive instructions from their govern- 
ments. Questions of the U. S. S. R. representa- 
tive indicated that the U. S. S. R. considers that 
implementation of the resolution should include 
a concurrent plan of arms reduction and that col- 
lection of atomic as well as conventional arma- 
ments data should be included in the census project. 


Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights approved 
several additional articles of the Draft Interna- 
tional Covenant of Human Rights and turned to 
discussion of measures of implementation, using 
an outline prepared by the Secretariat as a basis 
for the discussion. The approved articles deal 
in general with the prohibition of slavery, servi- 
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tude and compulsory labor, the right to freedom 
of movement, the prohibition of the expulsion of 
an alien who has been legally admitted to a state 
other than in accordance with such procedures as 
are provided by law, and the right to a fair trial. 

As U. S. Representative, Chairman Mrs. Roose- 
velt felt that the covenant and implementation 
measures should go hand in hand. She considered 
that because the Dnited Nations lacked experience 
in the human rights implementation field, it would 
be wise to make a modest beginning. 

The Commission decided to recommend to the 
Economic and Social Council that its next session, 
ow scheduled for March 1950, be held in 

yeneva. 


Social Commission Round-Up 


The main achievement of the fourth session of 
the Social Commission held May 2-20 at Lake 
Success was the adoption of a draft Convention 
for the Suppression of Traffic in Persons and of 
the Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others. 
Former treaties on this traffic were limited to 
police measures for the suppression and punish- 
ment of traffic in women; the new draft, however, 
recognizes the importance of the educational aspect 
of the problem and recommends measures for the 
prevention of prostitution and rehabilitation of 
prostitutes. 

The Commission approved a program of work 
which includes studies on levels of living and im- 
provement of living conditions in less developed 
areas and decided to ask the Secretary-General 
to invite member governments to notify him of 
measures they have applied which would be of 
assistance in suggesting practical measures for 
raising living standards of low income groups. 

The Commission agreed to urge the General 
Assembly to authorize that United Nations ad- 
visory social welfare activities be put on a con- 
tinuing basis in place of the present year-to-year 
basis. A report to the Commission showed the 
progressive increase in the numbers of experts, 
fellowships, and other assistance provided for 
member countries. 

Other matters which the Social Commission 
considered were the report of the activities and 
development of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, the principles of a Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child. A proposal asking 
the Secretary-General to arrange for a meeting 
in 1950 of experts to consider technical questions 
relating to housing and town planning for lower 
income groups in the humid tropics was accepted 
by the Social Commission. 
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Subcommission on Freedom of Information 


The 12-member Subcommission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press, established by the 
Commission on Human Rights of the Economic 
and Social Council to “consider issues and prob- 
lems involved in the dissemination of informa- 
tion by newspapers and news periodicals, radio 
broadcasts and newsreels,” opened its third session 
at Lake Success on May 31. 

At its first two meetings, the Subcommission 
elected officers and began consideration of the 
method of approach to the 23-item agenda drawn 
up by the Secretariat. The agenda includes such 
items as study of information barriers and of 
news adequacy; analysis of information agree- 
ments; implementation of the United Nations 
information conventions; and promotion of true 
information to counteract Nazi, Fascist, and dis- 
criminatory propaganda. United States Member 
Carroll Binder expressed opposition to having the 
_ take on the responsibility of implementing 

reedom information conventions. 


The World Health Organization 


An agreement by which the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, located in Washington, D.C., becomes 
the Regional Office for the Western Hemisphere 
of the World Health Organization was signed 
May 24 in Washington by Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
Director General of the World Health Organiza- 
tion and Dr. Fred L. Soper, Director of the Pan 
American Sanitary Office. Under the agreement 
the Pan American Sanitary Conference may adopt 
and promote health and sanitary conventions and 
programs in the Western Hemisphere provided 
they are “compatible with the policy and programs 
of the World Health Organization and are sepa- 
rately financed.” 


UNESCO 


A book-exchange center, which will enable libra- 
rians in the four occupation zones of Germany 
to interchange publications with countries all over 
the world, has been established at Bad Godesberg, 
Germany, on the initiative of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco). The center, similar to the one already 
established in Tokyo, will be financed by the Emer- 
gency Council for the Promotion of German Sci- 
ence and by a possible grant-in-aid from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The Bad Godesberg center will work directly 
with Unesco in arranging the exchange of publi- 
cations between Germany and Unegsco member 
states. In particular, it will supply information 
on German institutions seeking publication ex- 
changes in any given field and will have complete 
lists of German publications for exchange. 


International Refugee Organization 


The International Refugee Organization an- 
nounced in an annual report just submitted that 
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it expects to resettle 342,500 displaced persons 
during the next 12 months, nearly half of them in 
the United States. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Inconclusive discussion of the U. S. S. R. resolu- 
tion for simultaneous atomic energy conventions 
on prohibition and control was begun in the work- 
ing committee of the Atomic Energy Commission 
on June 1. The United States, French, and other 
representatives queried the U. 5. S. R. representa- 


tive about possible new Soviet pro ls. The 
latter insisted that he was awaiting ‘ ble new 
U. S. proposals” with as great an interest as that 


which the United States was awaiting new 
U.S. 5. RB. proposals. 


International Law Commission 


Continuing consideration of the formulation of 

rinciples recognized in the charter of the Niirn- 
Soa ribunal and in the judgment of that Tribu- 
nal, the International Law Commission tentatively 
enumerated the acts constituting crimes against 
peace and war crimes and tentatively approved a 
definition of crimes against humanity. ‘The docu- 
ments will be refe to the second session of the 
Commission. After preliminary discussion of 
other agenda items, the Commission agreed to ap- 
point rapporteurs to prepare working papers for 
consideration at the next session on (1) Ym sal 
tion of a draft code of offenses against the peace 
and security of mankind, (2) the question of estab- 
lishment of an international judicial organ for 
trial of persons charged with genocide or other 
crimes and (3) ways and means for making the 
evidence of customary international law more 
readily available. 

The Commission will meet in closed session to 
elect rapporteurs to prepare papers for the next 
session on the three priority topics for codification 
selected earlier in this session—treaties, arbitral 
procedure, and regime of the high seas. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


The Economic Commission for Latin America 
opened its second session in Habana on May 29 
with discussion of an Economic Survey of Latin 
America as one of the main agenda items. The 
survey, recommended by the Commission’s first 
session at Santiago on June 23, 1948, presents the 
main elements of the current economic situation 
in the Latin American countries and the changes 
which have taken place as a result of the war. 

A report on trade expansion will also be con- 
sidered. In this report an analysis is made of the 
possibilities of increasing production and exports 
of certain commodities, oy ome A to Europe, and 
of increasing imports of farm machinery, trans- 
port and electric-power equipment, Diesel motors, 
and durable consumer goods which Europe might 
be able to supply to Latin America during coming 
years. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MEETINGS 


Calendar of Meetings* 








Adjourned during May 


United Nations: 
General Assembly: Second Part of Third Session 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stability: 
Third Session. 
Statistical Commission: Fourth Session 
Social Commission: Fourth Session. ..........-. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
| Meeting on Notices to Airmen .......+4+4e-s 
eeting on Joint Support for Ocean Weather Ship Stations and 
Joint ees for Air Navigation Facilities in Danish and in 
Greek Territory. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Jan ayy poe | Conference on World Wood Pulp Problems... . 
Latin American Commission for Forestry and Forest Prod- 
ucts. 
Ito (International Labor Organization) : 
Fourth Regional Conference of American States Members. . . 
Inland Transport Industrial Committee: Third Session . . . . 
First International Congress on Civil Engineering 
South Pacific Commission: Third Meeting. .......... 
Health Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
Pan American Sanitary Organization: Executive Committee, 
Seventh Meeting. 
Conference on Central African Transportation Problems 


in Session as of June 1, 1949 


United Nations: 
6 SE aa ee ‘ 


oe SS Sek ee ee ee 


Commission on India and Pakistan. ........2ee..-. 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine. ........+2.. 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
Economic and Employment Commission: Fourth Session . . 
Commission on Human Rights: Fourth Session. ...... 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Fourth Session. . ..... 
Economic Commission for Latin America: Second Session . . 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and the Press: 
Third Session. 
Deteeeeaees ae Comemiaaion 2. wt ttt tt tt 


Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Provisional Frequency Board 


Region II—Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference. ... . 
Administrative Conference to Revise the International Tele- 
graph and Telephone Regulations. 
Region I Frequency Conference 
Region III Frequency Conference 
Council of Foreign Ministers: Deputies for Austria 
Gatt (General Assembly on Tariffs and Trade): 
Third Session of the Contracting Parties 
War Victims, Diplomatic Conference for the Drawing Up of a New 
Convention Intended to Protect. 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Euro Frequency Meeting: Second Session 
A ety 6 pipe a8 0 8 8 

Swiss Allied Accord, Four-Power Discussions Regardin 

International Authority for the Ruhr, Organization 

of the Council of. 


. 2. 6. ore 


Meetings 





ee ee ee, er ea 


sa ee a ae ee 


MI es A, gre ee 
Brighton, England 
Washington 


Lisbon 


°° Ss. Bae’ 6 8, #. Be 


5 ae er ae 
Haifa, Jerusalem, and Rhodes. 


ae are eee 
era 


Habana 


ey i ee, a a ee ee oe Be 
se. es eee @ 6 se 


SPS 6. oO) © Oe e418 “Se 


Annecy, France 
Geneva 


ee ok ok ee Bae 


ae 2 8 eo) O18 BOT Ss 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
2 In recess Apr. 6-25; adjourned May 10, to reconvene June 25, 1949. 
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1949 
Apr. 5-May 18 
Apr. 11-22 


Apr. 25—-May 6 
ay 2-20 


Apr. 19-May 12 
Apr. 20-May 12 


Apr. 25-May 4 
ay 23-27 


Apr. 25-May 7 
Ape 80-May 7 
r. é ay 
ra 7-17 
May 23-27 
May 23-30 


May 24-27 
1948 


Apr. 26— 

ay 17- 
May 10- 
May 20- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





In Session as of June 1, 1949—Continued 


Inter-American Bar Association, Sixth Meeting of the. . ... . 
Iro (International Labor Organization) : 

Governing Body: 109th Session .... 1... +e eee eee 
International Whaling Commission: First Meeting ....... 


Scheduled for June 


The President’s Highway Safety Conference. ......... 
Unssco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization: 
Interim Committee for the Permanent Bureau to Coordinate 
International Congresses of Medical Sciences. 

Executive Board: Fifteenth Session. . ........e446-. 

International Conference on Science Abstracting ....... 

Permanent Committee of the International Council on Philos- 

ophy and Humanistic Studies, 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 

Te OE: nk 0 oo mwa ee a ae ak eae 

Lae GE 5 Se a ek ee wk 8 ee ae oo ee 
Ino (International Labor Organization): 

Thirty-second International Labor Conference ........ 

Govermins Ded: LU00 GAGNON a a 66. aceie as 0 0 
Journees Medicales de Bruxelles (Medical Days of Brussels): 

23d Session. 

International Tin Study Group: Fourth Meeting. ....... 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 

Second General Assembly .. . 1. 2 2 2 eee eee eens 
Caribbean Commission: Eighth Meeting ........... 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 

COOmemiGtS RUT TI eo ks ee ee) sel ee ee ee 

Southeast Asia Conference on Rinderpest Control Problems . . 
United Nations: 

Permanent Central Opium Board: Fifty-third Session. . . . . 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 

Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 

of Minorities: Second Session. 

Economic Commission for Europe: Inland Transport Commit- 

tee. 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body: Thirty-second Session . . . 

Trusteeship Council: Fifth Session... ......24244.4-. 
Twelfth International Conference on Adult Education. ..... 
Second International Film and Fine Arts Festival ....... 
Fifth International Grassland Congress . . ......4+4e4468-. 
Ino (International Refugee Organization) : 

General Council: Extraordinary Session. .........-. 

Executive Committee: Fifth Meeting. ........4.4.-. 
Tbannieeel Tr CN ia pig Bok a eee. 0. 8 izetia 
Second Inter-American Conference on Indian Life ....... 
Twelfth International Conference on Public Education ..... 
Imo (International Meteorological Organization) : 

Regional Commission No. 6 (Europe): Fourth Session. . . . . 
Third Conference on African Tourism. .......+ +s ees 
International Wheat Council: Preparatory Committee ..... 





RON o> 3 as é 65a 


NN oh 6a boo wo ee 
RNs. 6 6 0 hbase See 


, ES Pete oan RC re 


Elsinore, Denmark Se Gags yy 
Ds ks oe oe ee ee 


Noordwijk, Netherlands. . . 


CO PW a lees Os 





1949 


May 22-June 1 


May 27- 
May 30- 


June 1-3 


June 1-4 


June 9- 
June 20— 
June 


June 7- 
June 7— 


June &— 
June 29— 
June 1l- 


June 13— 


June 13— 
June 13-18 


June 13-25 
June 20-24 


June 13- 
June 13- 
June 13- 
June 20- 


June 

June 16-25 
June 18- 
June 22-26 


June 22— 
June 

June 23— 
June 24— 
June 27- 


June 27- 
June 
June 27- 
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International Cooperation Against the Tsetse 


BY FREDERICK J. BRADY, M.D. 


It seems incredible to most of us that in this 
age of miracles of medical science an area of 
Africa one and a half times as large as the United 
States remains virtually undeveloped primarily 
because of disease. The major problem in this 
vast area is the presence of diseases caused b 
microscopic parasites, the trypanosomes, whic 
are spread by tsetse flies. 

In man, trypanosomiasis is a vicious disease 
known as African sleeping sickness. Almost in- 
variably, it is fatal unless treated early. Al- 
though human trypanosomiasis is a hazard to 
colonization and eeitoveend. the disease in 
domestic animals, known as nagana, has been the 
greater barrier to the development of these vast 
lands. Reclamation of these areas for agricul- 
tural pursuits and for recovery of natural wealth 
is costly when performed by the techniques of con- 
trol of trypanosomiasis now available. 

D. Rees- Williams, Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, addressed the 
British Parliament on December 2, 1948, as 
follows: 

“T believe this tsetse fly problem is the African 
problem No. 1. If we can solve it, we shall have 
gone a long way towards solving the economic, 
social, and eventually, the political problems of 
Africa. It affects a vast area and its 
solution will change the whole face of Africa and 
the economy of the world.” 

In 1948, representatives of interested nations 
met in Brazzaville for the purpose of pooling 
their knowledge in the fight against trypano- 
somiasis. One recommendation of this conference 
was that a small committee be organized to meet 
at 12- to 18-month intervals to discuss and en- 
courage research on trypanosomiasis. 

The first meeting of the Committee on Trypan- 
osomiasis Research was held at London, February 
8-11, 1949. There were 11 members present rep- 
resenting Belgium, France, Portugal, Southern 
Rhodesia, Sudan, Union of South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. In addition, there were eight 
advisers present who came from Belgium, France, 
Southern Rhodesia, and the United Kingdom. 
Observers included the members of the London 
Tsetse Fly and Trypanosomiasis Committee, rep- 
resentatives of the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
an observer from the World Health Organization, 
and an observer from the United States. 

The meetings were opened by A. Creech Jones, 
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the British Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Mr. Creech Jones emphasized that the meetin, 
were scientific sessions and there would be as little 
“official” obtrusion as possible. Jerome Rodhain, 
Honorary Director of the Institute of Tropical 
Medicine at Antwerp, was elected chairman and 
was to serve in that capacity until the next meet- 
ing of the committee. Le Médicin Général Inspec- 
teur Vaucel of France was elected deputy chairman 
until the.next meeting, at which time he would 
assume the chairmanship. Meetings are to be held 
in various countries but the permanent Secretariat 
will remain in London. 

Two days were devoted to scientific reports on 
trypanosomiasis in man and animals and on tsetse 
flies. The reports included instances of successful 
reclamation of tracts of land from trypanosomia- 
sis. There were also reports on the efficacy of 
drugs in treating the disease in man and animals 


including experimental trials with new drugs re- 
cout eveloped in England and the United 
tates. 


The American people, as well as the peoples of 
the rest of the world, are gradually coming to 
realize that they may no longer safely ignore the 
occurrence of disease because it is remote from 
their own shores. The increasing amount and 
speed of international travel have already made 
us revise our own opinions of the importance of 
exotic diseases and have prompted the World 
Health Organization to proceed, on an interna- 
tional scale, with studies and recommendations for 
a new approach to the problem of controlling the 
spread of disease. 

It is interesting to note that considerable re- 
search has been performed in the United States 
using the African trypanosomes. Oddly enough, 
most of this work has dealt with studies on the 
life processes of lower organisms and considerable 
information applicable to the treatment of syphilis 
has been obtained with the use of trypanosomes. 
Drugs have been developed in the United States 
that have considerable promise in the prophylaxis 
and treatment of African sleeping sickness. How- 
ever, in the United States there is a barrier to the 
type of research that would be of greatest use in 
the control of African trypanosomiasis. Al- 
though European laboratories have imported live 
tsetse flies for experimental work, we have not per- 
mitted the importation of this fly into the United 
States. There is good evidence that trypanosomes 
carried in animals or in cultures change their 
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characteristics from those that are passed through 
the tsetse flies at intervals. Therefore our work- 
ers are limited in their laboratory research 


. material. 


There can also be little doubt that the existence 
of debilitating or fatal diseases is retarding or 
completely arresting the economic development of 
large areas of the world. Development of these 
areas is contingent upon disease eradication and 
control. Effective work in this field would not 
only relieve the suffering of many millions of 
people but would also provide them with oppor- 
tunities for gainful employment and improvement 


of their standards of living. At the same time, 
the world would benefit from increased production, 
particularly of agricultural areas now virtually 
uncultivable. President Truman recognized the 
importance of the development of new areas when 
in point 4 of his inaugural address, he indica 
that the United States is about to embark upon a 
program whereby this country will share its tech- 
nical skills and attainments with other countries 
of the world which are desirous of this type of 
assistance to improve their national economies. 
Disease control should, of necessity, be an integral 
part of such assistance. 


Eighth Meeting of the International Cotton Advisory Committee 


BY J. G. EVANS 


The International Cotton Advisory Committee 
held its eighth plenary meeting in Brussels, April 
25-30, 1949. Member governments represented 
were Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czech- 
oslovakia, Egypt, France, Greece, the Indian Un- 
ion, Italy, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, Pakis- 
tan, Peru, Turkey, United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Gouden sending observers 
were Bolivia, Chile, Dominican Republic, Finland, 
Nicaragua, Poland, Portugal, Siam, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Syria, and Yugoslavia. The Inter- 
national Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
and the International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers were also represented by observers. M. 
Albert Moulaert, Minister Plenipotentiary, Bel- 
gium, served as chairman of the eighth plena 
meeting. The opening address was made by M. 
Moens de Fernig, Minister of Foreign Trade, 
Belgium. 

The International Cotton Advisory Committee 
was established in 1939. Its function is to keep 
the world cotton situation under review, and when 
advisable, to recommend steps toward further 
intergovernmental collaboration in the solution 
of world cotton problems. The Committee main- 
tains a Secretariat in Washington whose staff pub- 
lishes a monthly review of the world cotton situa- 
tion and a quarterly statistical bulletin. Between 
annual plenary meetings the Advisory Committee 
functions through a Standing Committee which 
meets sesigdiaaliy in Washington. 

The agenda for the eighth plenary meeting in- 
cluded the report of the chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee, a review of the world cotton situa- 
tion by the Secretariat, cotton situation statements 
by delegates of the member countries, and con- 
sideration of recommendations and resolutions 

roposed by the Standing Committee and by mem- 
er governments. Reports of the three subcom- 
mittees—Finance, Statistical and Information, 
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and Policies and Programs—were embodied in 12 
resolutions unanimously approved at the final ses- 
sion. The Secretariat will publish the proceed- 
ings of the meeting in English and Frenc 


Recommendations to Member Governments 


At the seventh plenary meeting, held at Cairo, 
attention was concentrated on the pu of the 
Advisory Committee to provide timely and au- 
thentic cotton statistics on a world basis, and 
particular emphasis was placed on the importance 
of cooperation of member governments with the 
Secretariat. In order to further facilitate such 
cooperation, the Advisory Committee, at its eighth 
plenary meeting, recommended that each member 
government consider favorably the establishment 
of a permanent national coordinating agency for 
the purpose of supplying fully the n of the 
Secretariat for statistical data and other informa- 
tion. Such a national coordinating agency would 
be expected to serve as a direct contact between 
the Secretariat and member governments. 


Work Program 


The Advisory Committee approved the publi- 
cation of monthly reviews of the world cotton sit- 
uation and quarterly statistical bulletins on cotton 
and compet fibers as the principal work of the 
Secretariat. In addition to the preparation of 
these reports, the Secretariat was instructed to 
make certain special studies under its work pro- 
gram for next year, the most important of which 
is an analysis of the factors affecting consumption 
of cotton. Other studies ag include a sur- 
vey by countries of spindle and loom capacity, 
the availability of textile machinery for expan- 
sion and modernization, a comparison of statis- 
tical reporting procedures in individual countries, 
the competitive position of cotton, the effect of in- 
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ternational trade in cotton textiles on the con- 
sumption of cotton, and a survey of methods in 
calculating relative costs of producing cotton and 


competing crops. 
Standing Committee 


Noting the rapid recovery of cotton production 
in the world and the possibility of surplus stocks 
accumulation, the eighth plenary meeting invited 
the Standing Committee to make a special study of 
ways and means of bringing about an increase 
in the consumption of cotton and cotton products 
and an adequate balance between gg and 
consumption of cotton. E. D. White, United 
States, was reelected chairman of the Standing 
Committee. 


Expenditures and Assessments 


No change was made in the formula for assess- 
ing member governments or in the amount of the 
annual budget for financing the work of the Ad- 
visory Committee. The Standing Committee is 
authorized to approve expenditures for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1949, totaling $60,000 and, 
if necessary, to carry out the proposed program 
of work to increase expenditures above that 
amount by not more than 15 percent without im- 
pairment of the reserve fund. The amount of 
the reserve fund was declared to be $50,000, a 
sum which accumulated above expenditures prior 
to June 30, 1948. 


Membership 


Invitations to accede to the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee will continue to be held open 
to all members of the United Nations or of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations having a substantial interest in cotton. 
The Standing Committee is authorized to con- 
sider an application for membership from any 
other country having a substantial interest in 
cotton. 


Ninth Plenary Meeting 


The ninth plenary meeting of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee will be held in the 
United States in the spring of 1950. 
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World Cotton Situation 


The Secretariat summarized the world cotton 
situation in its annual review as follows: 


The 1948-49 cotton season, like its 1947-48 pred- 
ecessor, is one of adequate global supply. Open- 
ing stocks on August 1, 1948, were smaller than a 
year earlier, but production in the current season 
is correspondingly larger than in last season and 
total supply is therefore about the same, 

The cultivation of cotton has been stimulated 
by favorable prices in most producing countries 
and has benefited from exceptionally good grow- 
ing conditions in the United States. Unfavorable 
weather has adversely affected this season’s crop 
in the Indian Union, and in the Soviet Union. 
Global production in 1948-49 is, however, esti- 
mated at 15 percent larger than in the immediately 
preceding season and for the first time in postwar 
years is expected to exceed consumption, with a 
consequent small addition to the world carry-over 
at the end of the current season. 

Although the total carry-over is likely to be 
somewhat larger, mill stocks will be smaller as 
will also other nongovernment stocks, a substan- 
tial accumulation having taken place in the United 
States Government loan stock. Except in the 
United States, individual countries’ stocks are 
likely to be smaller than a year earlier, or at about 
the same level. 

On the whole, prices for cotton in the current 
season have varied little from the average level 
of the immediately preceding season, the underly- 
ing stability being attributable to the effectiveness 
of official price supports in the United States and 
the enactment of maximum prices in the Indian 
Union. 

At present levels, prices are favorable to the 
planting of cotton; but, being above rayon prices 
in many countries, they are at the same time con- 
ducive to the substitution of rayon for cotton. 
Rayon production has increased, and a further 
enlargement in output is expected in Europe and 
Japan as plans for the expansion and rehabilita- 
tion of rayon production capacity are realized. 
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U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


U.S.-Canadian Civil Aviation Meeting 


The Department of State announced on May 23 
that Russell B. Adams, Member, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and Livingston L. Satterthwaite, Chief, 
Division of British Commonwealth Affairs, De- 
partment of State, will be chairman and vice chair- 
man respectively of the United States delegation 
to the Conference on Civil Aviation between the 
United States and Canada. The Conference is 
scheduled to convene at New York City on May 23, 
a Other members of the delegation are as 

ollows: 


Louis W. Goodkind, Assistant Director, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Regulations, Civil Aeronautics Board 

George S. Roper, Civil Air Attaché, American Embassy, 
Ottawa 

Sydney B. Smith, Chief, Foreign Air Transport Division, 
Bureau of Economic Regulation, Civil Aeronautics 
Board 

Stuart G. Tipton, General Counsel, Air Transport Asso- 
ciation 

Joseph J. Wolf, Acting Assistant Chief, Aviation Divi- 
sion, Department of State 


The purpose of the Conference will be to discuss 
general civil aviation problems with Canada. 
Prior discussions on these problems were held in 
the winter of 1946-47. 


Joint U.S.-Canadian Industrial Mobilization 
Committee 


The first meeting of the Joint United States- 
Canadian Industrial Mobilization Committee will 
be held in Washington on June 1. The members 
of this Committee, as previously announced after 
the exchange of notes between representatives of 
the two governments on April 12, are: 


Harry J. Carmichael, C.M.G., Chairman, Industrial De- 
fense Board of Canada 

Sidney Pierce, O.B.E., Associate Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, Canada 

John R. Steelman, Acting Chairman, National Security 
Resources Board 

Donald S. Carpenter, Chairman, Munitions Board 


The agreement of April 12, which set up the 
Committee, recognizes the mutual interests and 
complementary characteristics of the resources of 
Canada and the United States.1 It will be the 
function of the new Committee to exchange in- 
formation and coordinate the views of the two 
governments in connection with planning for in- 
dustrial mobilization in the event of an emergency. 
The Committee is further charged with coopera- 
tion with the existing United States-Canadian 
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Permanent Joint Board on Defense, established in 
1940 by the late President Roosevelt and Macken- 
zie King, then Prime Minister of Canada. 





The Costa Rica-Nicaragua Incident—Continued from 
page 712 

the pact the two governments bound themselves 
to avoid such controversies in the future and to 
submit any disputes to pacific settlement in accord 
with existing inter-American agreements. The 
two governments agreed to negotiate an accord 
providing for appropriate internal measures and 
border controls with the purpose of preventing a 
repetition of incidents tending to disturb the tran- 
quil relations of the two countries. It was pro- 
vided that the pact would be ratified by the two 
governments. Copies of the document were sent 
at once by the Pan American Union to the 21 
American Republics and to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 

Following this peaceful solution of a contro- 
versy which had at one time threatened open 
armed conflict between two members of the Ameri- 
can community, the Council took a final resolu- 
tion? in termination of the incident. Summar- 
izing the steps which had been taken since the 
establishment of the Provisional Organ of Con- 
sultation on December 14, including the naming 
of the Committee of Information and the later 
committee of military experts, the resolution con- 
cluded that the circumstances which had brought 
the convocation in the December 14 resolution of 
a consultation of Foreign Ministers no longer 
existed. Accordingly, the call for consultation 
was revoked, and with it the labors of the military 
committee and of the Provisional Organ of Con- 
sultation were terminated. A paragraph of this 
final action in the Costa Rica-Nicaragua incident 
resolved “to present this noble conduct of Ameri- 
can solidarity and of respect for pacific solution 
as a new and high example for all the peoples of 
the continent.” 


* Butwetin of Apr. 24, 1949, p. 537. 
*PAU doc. 2358. 
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Peaceful Utilization of Atomic Energy 





THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BRIEN McMAHON FOR THE VOICE OF AMERICA! 


Ever since the destruction of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki by atomic bombs was dramatically an- 
nounced to the world in 1945, the greatest em- 
phasis has been placed on atomic energy as a “¢ 
erful and deadly instrument of warfare. It is 
true that atomic energy is a tool in the hands of 
men which, if used for purposes of war, can cause 
great suffering and the loss of millions of lives and 
can retard the advance of civilization by centuries. 
It should be understood, however, that atomic 
energy can also be useful to achieve peace and to 
add immeasurably to human welfare. It is im- 
portant that the — of the world have a clear 
understanding of atomic energy and all its im- 
 pemaenige for it is only with such knowledge that 

uman reasoning will insist that this great force 
be used solely for peaceful purposes. 

I want you to know that atomic science is not 
confined solely tothe manufacture of bombs. This 
science has a constructive side which will surely 
contribute to great advances in the relief of want 
and disease. 

There are certain peaceful and practical appli- 
cations of atomic science which already give evi- 
dence of proving a boon to man. One of the most 
important of these is the use of atomic energy for 
the production of artificially made radioactive 
forms of atoms, called radioisotopes, which are 
now being widely used in many fields of research, 
in medical treatment, and in industrial technology. 

Radioisotopes are simply radioactive forms of 
common elements such as f gmp eg. calcium, and 
iodine which may be used in exactly the same way 
natural or nonradioactive elements are used. The 
great advantage radioisotopes have over common 
elements is that they give off easily detected rays 
which betray their presence and permit them to 
be traced wherever they may go. Hence, radio- 
isotopes may be called tagged atoms, which can 
be used to study the action of atoms in all kinds of 
complicated processes. They divulge information 
that can be learned in no other manner. They 
may eventually bring light into all the dark corners 
traversed by atoms in going about their business in 
the healthy or unhealthy body. 

In the field of medicine, the use of atomic 
energy materials for research purposes has become 
a great challenge to scientists of imagination and 


* Broadcast over the Voice of America on May 14, 1949. 
Senator McMahon is chairman of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee of Congress. 
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confidence. In 1948, the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, in answer to this challenge, 
announced a program in support of cancer research 
which will cost approximately 3 million dollars. 
The basic objective of the program is the develop- 
ment of the use of radioactive materials in studies 
of the nature of cancer, its diagnosis, and its treat- 
ment. To encourage and foster such research, the 
United States is distributing radioisotopes of 
iodine, phosphorus, and sodium without cost to 
research institutions taking part in the program. 

Medical science has already learned that two 
noncancerous conditions—hyperthyroidism and 
eo be treated with radioiodine 
and radiophosphorus. One research institution 
has announced that radioactive iodine has cured or 
definitely improved 12 of 18 toxic goiter patients. 

Radioactive elements have also been used suc- 
cessfully to learn new and extremely important 
facts ent anemia, the circulation of normal 
hearts afflicted with coronary occlusion, brain tu- 
mors, and many other ailments of the human body. 

The use of radioactive materials is not limited to 
medical research. In biological and agricultural 
studies these elements have proved as important 
as in medical research. Agricultural experiment 
stations in the United States are using them to 
study the growth and development of plants. 
They are being used to learn the action of ferti- 
lizers and various agents on the growth of many 
crops. They are also being employed in studies to 
learn how cows utilize foods in producing milk. 
Tests with animals to learn more about disease 
which afflict them are also in progress. 

Research with radioactive carbon atoms pro- 
duced at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and sent to the 
Hawaiian Islands has demonstrated a hitherto un- 
suspected fact of plant life. It was discovered 
that sugar formed in one leaf of a large sugarcane 
plant during one hour in the sun is distributed to 
all parts of an 11-foot stalk in 3 days. In Ohio, 
radioactive phosphorus and chlorine are being 
utilized to determine just how growing corn plants 
take up those materials, how they dispose of the:a, 
and what effects varying amounts have on their 
growth. 

Other research institutions are conducting ex- 
periments with radioactive materials to learn the 
food habits of insects, with the idea of producing 
cheaper and better poisons for use against de- 
structive pests. 
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Radioisotopes have also become important as 
research tools in industry. In petroleum engi- 
neering, in chemical engineering, in metallurgy, in 
synthetic rubber studies, in pharmaceutical investi- 
gations, and in industrial hygiene, research with 
radioactive materials occupies a very important 
position. 

In order to determine what happens to metal 
during friction and wear, steel has been made 
radioactive for experiments on dry and lubricated 
friction phenomena. Radioactive sulphur has 
been used to study the mechanization of vulcaniza- 
tion of rubber. The same element has been used to 
study the role of sulphur in the coking process for 
the steel industry. 

These are but a few of the projects now in 
progress which use atomic energy materials as the 
basis for hitherto impossible research. Such re- 
search is encouraged by the United States Gov- 
ernment. To provide trained scientific personnel 
in this field, 2.5 million dollars has been allocated 
by our government for the establishment of fel- 
low:hip study programs for training in the physi- 
cal sciences basic to atomic energy development 
and for training in biology and medicine. 

Prior to the development of the atomic bomb, 
it took a year and cost approximately a million 
dollars to make a minute quantity of radioactive 
materials in a cyclotron. Now, through the me- 
dium of the chain-reacting pile, or atomic furnace, 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, a like quantity of such 
materials is being manufactured in a very short 
time for as little as $50. Today, the United States, 
through its Atomic Energy Commission, is pro- 
ducing radioisotopes in such quantity as to make 
them available at reasonable cost to many research 
institutions and hospitals throughout the world. 

The United States Government, realizing that 
radioisotopes constitutes the first great contribu- 
tion of the development of atomic energy to peace- 
time welfare, has formulated a program for 
distribution of such materials for research pur- 
poses at a charge which covers only direct pro- 
duction costs. Distribution of these great scientific 
tools is not limited to American institutions, but 


Foreign Distribution of Radioisotopes 


[Released to the press by Atomic Energy Commission May 24] 


The Manhattan Engineer District announced 
in June 1946 that pile-produced radioisotopes 
would be available for so-called off-project uses. 
The first shipment under this program of domes- 
tic distribution of radioisotopes was made on 
August 2, 1946. As a result of this program, the 
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more than 29 radioisotopes of 20 elements impor- 
tant for general research are available to all the 
laboratories of the world. The United States, in 
its espousal of the free exchange of scientific in- 
formation which will benefit mankind, offers ra- 
dioactive materials for research purposes to any 
nation in the world which is willing to meet three 
reasonable conditions. These conditions are: 
First, results of research must be reported semi- 
annually to the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and they must be published. Second, 
the radioisotopes are to be used only for purposes 
stated in the original requests. Lastly, qualified 
scientists of all nations must be permitted to visit 
the institutions of the user nations and freely ob- 
tain information about the research work. 

By the end of June 1948, 15 nations had received 
159 shipments of radioactive materials from the 
United States. At the end of 1948, 355 shipments 
had been made to 22 nations. Those countries 
which have applied for and received radioactive 
materials from the United States are: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Peru, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, Union of South Africa, England, Bermuda, 
and British West Indies. 

After looking over the list of research projects 
in progress which use materials produced by 
atomic scientists, it is not difficult to understand 
that atomic energy should not be thought of only 
in terms of weapons and warfare. 

Atomic energy is an instrument, which, if used 
in the wrong hands, can cause increased greed for 
materialistic benefits and power. So used, it can 
cause fear throughout the world. In the right 
hands, atomic energy can be a major factor in 
bringing the nations of the world together in long 
lasting peace. 

It should be considered a challenge to humanity 
to encourage peace and to promote the use of this 
new force for _ sin welfare. Atomic energy can 
contribute to a better basis for moral and social 
integration of the world by helping to alleviate 
want, suffering, and disease for all peoples. 


Manhattan Engineer District received a number 
of inquiries from abroad as to whether radioiso- 
topes could be made available for — distribu- 
tion. Inquiries and requests from abroad thus 
were pending at the time the Commission suc- 
ceeded to the responsibilities of the Manhattan 
Engineer District on January 1, 1947. 
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Consideration of the desirability of inaugu- 
rating a program for the foreign distribution of 
radioisotopes was undertaken by the Commission’s 
staff during January 1947. During the first half 
of 1947, the many aspects of the subjects received 
careful attention within the Commission, and there 
were also informa] discussions with the Depart- 
ment of State. 

When the principal aspects of the proposal had 
been worked out by the staff, the advice of the 
General Advisory Committee was requested. The 
General Advisory Committee considered the mat- 
ter at its meeting of May 31, 1947, on the basis of 
draft proposals which had been submitted to it. 
By letter dated June 1, 1947, Dr. Oppenheimer, 
the chairman of the General Advisory Committee, 
informed the Commission : 


“We heartily concur in the proposal of the Com- 
mission to distribute certain radioisotopes abroad. 
To the many reasons well-known to the Commis- 
sion for taking this step, we would add that it 
appears to have a great effect in restoring the 
confidence of scientists, and educated men gener- 
ally, in foreign countries, in their colleagues in 
the United States. We attach great importance 
to this objective.” 


The General Advisory Committee made certain 
suggestions as to the details of the proposal, and 
stated also that at a later date they should like to 
return to the question of extending the list of avail- 
able isotopes to include stable isotopes and fission 
products. “Atthe moment,” the letter added, “we 
are concerned that there be a prompt start.” 

The entire subject was considered by the Com- 
mission at its meeting on June 5, in the light of 
the views which had been expressed by the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee. Final action was de- 
ferred so that there could be further discussion 
of the matter. 

During the middle of June the subject was also 
considered by the Medical Board of Review, of 
which Dr. Robert F. Loeb was chairman. In its 
report to the Commission, dated June 20, 1947, 
this Board suggested that steps be taken to make 
isotopes available to foreign investigators. 

At its meeting on July 29, 1947, the General 
Advisory Committee inquired of the Commission 
as to the progress of the proposal for the distribu- 
tion of radioisotopes abroad, and members of the 
Committee again expressed views in favor of the 
program. 

There followed a period of about a month, dur- 
ing which final details relating to the proposed 
program were worked out, partly in consultation 
with the Department of State. When the staff 
work on these details had been substantially com- 
pleted, the Commission had a full discussion of 
the subject at its meeting of August 19, 1947. At 
this meeting the many considerations relating to 
the proposed program were carefully canvassed. 
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At the conclusion of the meeting the Commission 
decided by a vote of 4 to 1, with Commissioner 


Strauss voting in the negative, to recommend to 
the Department of State that the program be un- 
dertaken, and to authorize the program if the De- 
partment of State should approve the program on 
the basis of this recommendation. 

Accordingly, on August 27, 1947, the Commis- 
sion addressed to the ey of State a letter 
relating to the proposed program. This letter 
included the following: 


“The most careful consideration has been given 
to the question as to whether or not the distribu- 
tion of selected radioisotopes to scientists in other 
countries will adversely affect the national secu- 
rity. The Commission is of the opinion that the 
type of radioisotopes involved, in the quantities 
and under the conditions prescribed, will not con- 
tribute to atomic energy research in other countries 
except to the extent that radioisotopes are tools 
which can contribute to any nation’s general scien- 
tific research program. The view may be taken, 
therefore, that to this extent their distribution is 
detrimental to this country’s welfare. It is the 
Commission’s judgment, however, that the advan- 
tages the United States will — from taking 
steps at this time to make available the use of radio- 
isotopes for humanitarian purposes outweigh this 
consideration.” 


Enclosed with the letter was a memorandum 
entitled “Foreign Distribution of Radioisotopes,” 
which reviewed and assessed in some detail the 
nature of the foreign distribution program which 
was proposed. Also enclosed with the Commis- 
sion’s letter was an outline of the procedure under 
which the foreign distribution program would be 
carried on. The letter requested the concurrence 
of the Department of State in the program, and in- 
vited any comments and suggestions which the 
Department of State might wish to make. 

By letter dated August 28, 1947, the Acting Sec- 
retary of State expressed to the Commission the 
following view: 


“T note that these valuable products of United 
States atomic energy plants will now be available 
in the service of mankind and that, to this extent 
a least, we are able to advance toward the benef- 
icent use of this new force. This initiative 
should promote harmony and good feeling among 
nations. 

“Based on your assurances that this offer on 
our part does not prejudice our national safety, and 
in view of the checks and safeguards set up in the 
distribution scheme as you outline it in the en- 
closure to your letter, the Department of State 
sees no objection from the point of view of foreign 


policy.” 
The inauguration of the foreign distribution 
program was announced by the President in & 
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message delivered to the Fourth Annual Interna- 
tional Research Congress on September 3, 1947. 
The President’s announcement read as follows: 


“T want to advise you that it is now possible for 
the United States to take an important forward 
step toward greater international cooperation in 
the field of medical and biological research. On 
behalf of the people of the United States I am 

leased to announce to the Fourth International 
Siaae Research Congress that progress in the 
production of radioisotopes by the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission now permits limited 
distribution to qualified research workers in other 
countries of radioisotopes principally for medical 
and biological research. I know that the repre- 
sentatives of the United States attending the 
Cancer Research Congress share my hope that the 
open, impartial, and truly international character 
of medical research will carry over into the realm 
of other problems of world concern. The shar- 
ing by and among all nations of both the means 
and the results of cancer research will reduce the 
loss of life and human suffering from disease 
throughout the world.” 


On September 15, 1947, the Department of State 
distributed to the representatives of the foreign 
overnments in Washington information concern- 
ing the procedure which would be followed in the 
rogram of foreign distribution of radioisotopes. 
his procedure contained a number of safeguards, 
which are an integral part of the program. The 
procedure requires each foreign government in- 
terested in having radioisotopes made available to 
eligible users in its country to address a note to 
the Secretary of State, specifying the name of the 
representative in the United States who will 
handle matters connected with radioisotope ship- 
ments, and also that, the representative is author- 
ized to certify on behalf of the foreign government 
the accuracy of the information set forth in each 
request for radioisotopes. The procedure fur- 
ther provides that the designated representative 
of the foreign government present each radioiso- 
tope request to the Isoto ranch of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The request would include 
information on the radioisotope desired, the quan- 
tity desired, the desired time and rate of pp 
the name and experience of persons who wo d 
use the material furnished, and the institution at 
which they would be used, the purposes for which 
the materials would be used, and the health and 
safety measures to be employed. It was also 
stipulated that the request should contain the fol- 
lowing undertakings: 


a. That, (1) at intervals of six months after 
delivery of each shipment of radioisotopes to the 
representative of a foreign government for for- 
warding to an investigator in the country he rep- 
resents, three copies of a progress report on the 
results of the investigation will be furnished to the 
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United States Atomic Energy Commission and 
( 2) the results of such investigation if publish- 
able by nature either will be published by the 
author in an appropriate technical or scientific 
publication or permission to arrange for publish- 
ing such results will be granted to the Commission. 
. That the materials will not be used in a 
manner other than as disclosed in the request. 

c. That qualified scientists irrespective of na- 
tionality will be permitted to visit the institutions 
where the materials will be used and to obtain in- 
formation freely with respect to the purposes, 
methods and results of such use, in accordance 
with well-established scientific tradition. 


From this beginning the program has developed 
and grown at a healthy rate. In the first 15 
months, through December 31, 1948, 356 ship- 
ments of 14 different isotopes to 19 countries had 
been made. Nearly 45 percent of the shipments 
in this period were for medical therapy. Ap- 
proximately 47 percent were for research related 
to medicine and biology. Less than 8 percent had 
been for research in other fields such as physics 
and chemistry. 

The scope of the foreign distribution program 
has been regularly reported by the Commission 
in its semiannual reports to the Congress. 


ERP Key Factor in U.S. Foreign Policy 
Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 


[Released to the press May 25] 


The Department of State is greatly concerned 
by the recommendation of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee to cut the proposed ECA appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1950 by 15 percent. 
According to the best available evidence, such a 
cut would constitute a serious blow to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. The requested amount 
was carefully screened by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, both in Washington and 
abroad. The other Departments of the Govern- 
ment which reviewed the ECA proposals consid- 
ered that the amount requested was an pf “te ten 
one if the objectives of the European Recovery 
Program were to be achieved. The Department 
of State, of course, does not take the position that 
any single figure is the exact one required under 
all the circumstances. For example, because of 
falling prices, the President actually asked for 
less than had been thought necessary at the time 
of the original Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration presentation to Co However, the 
Department of State feels strongly that a reduc- 
tion of such a magnitude as that recommended by 
the Appropriations Committee will adversely and 
seriously affect the prospects that the program 
can be successfully completed in 1952. 
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We are hopeful that the House of Representa- 
tives will see fit to restore the cut, so that the great 
progress which has already been made in Euro- 
pean recovery can be carried forward during the 
second year of this program. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that the 
European Recovery Program is a key factor in 
our foreign policy. It has already paid a large 
dividend in the improved conditions in Europe. 


Nomination of John J. McCloy To Be U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany and Chief of 
Mission Sent to Senate 


[Released to the press by the White House May 18] 


The President announced on May 18 that he is 
sending to the Senate the nomination of John J. 
McCloy to be United States High Commissioner 
for Germany and Chief of Mission. Tentative 
plans are that Mr. McCloy, upon confirmation, will 
take up his duties in Germany within the near 
future. 

In sending the nomination of Mr. McCloy to the 
Senate, the President indicated his great reluc- 
tance to ask Mr. McCloy to relinquish his posi- 
tion with the World Bank because of the impor- 
tance he attaches to the role the Bank can play 
in the economic reconstruction and development 
of the world. He did so only after being satis- 
fied that a successor thoroughly equipped to carry 
on the work of the Bank was available for the 
presidency of the Bank. 

Mr. McCloy’s resignation as president of the 
World Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

will become effective not later than July 1, 1949. 
~ One of the matters which Mr. McCloy will take 
under early advisement will be the development of 
| plans for the transfer of responsibility for non- 
_ mnilitary aspects of the United States occupation 
of Germany from the Department of the Army 
to the Department of State and the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. This transfer will 
take place on or about the time of the establish- 
ment of the German Provisional Government. 

The appointment of Mr. McCloy as United 
States High Commissioner for Germany grows 
out of the Washington meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the United Kingdom, France, and the 
Secretary of State, at which agreement was 
reached on the establishment of tripartite control 
machinery for West Germany. 

As United States High Commissioner, Mr. Mc- 
Cloy will be the supreme United States authority 
in Germany. Subject to consultation with and 
ultimate direction by the President, he will be 
under the immediate supervision and direction 
of the Secretary of State. He will have the au- 
thority to exercise all the governmental functions 
of the United States in Germany, other than the 
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Command of the United States Occupation Forces, 
He will represent the United States on the Allied 
High Commission for Germany (United States- 
United Kingdom-France) when established and 
will exercise the gato functions of a Chief 


of Mission, Class One, within the meaning of the 
Foreign Service Act of August 13, 1946. 

Subject to consultation with and ultimate direc- 
tion by the President, Mr. McCloy will be the 
representative of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in all its relations and actions with 
respect to Germany. As regards these functions 
he will be under the immediate supervision and 
direction of the Administrator for Economic Co- 
operation, Mr. Hoffman, and the coordination 
of the United States Special Representative in 
Europe, Mr. Harriman. Mr. McCloy will be as- 
sisted by a Chief of Special Mission to be ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hoffman, who will have the rank 
of minister and act under the immediate super- 
vision and direction of the United States High 
Commissioner. 

On military matters, the Military Commander 
will continue to receive instructions directly from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. However, the High 
Commissioner will be authorized to direct the 
United States Commanding General to intervene 
for the maintenance of law and order and to take 
such other action as is required to support United 
States policy in Germany. During the period 
prior to the transfer of military government re- 
sponsibility from the Secretary of Defense to the 
Secretary of State, the High Commissioner will 
also be the Military Governor of the United States 
zone in Germany. In this capacity he will be 
under the immediate supervision of the Secreta: 
of Defense, subject of course to consultation wi 
and ultimate direction by the President. 

It is contemplated that to the maximum extent 
practicable, existing personnel of OMGUS in Ger- 
many and of the Army Department in Washing- 
ton will be’ utilized in staffing the organization of 
the High Commissioner, including the ECA Mis- 
sion in Germany, and the appropriate additional 
Washington facilities of the Department of State 
and ECA. 


Czech Language Edition of “Amerika” Begun 


[Released to the press May 23] 


Starting this month, a Czech language edition 
of the magazine Amerika will be distributed in 
Czechoslovakia, it was announced on May 23 by 
the Department of State. It will be similar to 
the Amerika, an illustrated monthly, which has 
been published to date only in the Russian lan- 
guage for distribution in the Soviet Union. _ 

The Department has for some time been giving 
consideration to editions of Amerika in other sec- 
tions of the world, primarily those where pri- 
vately published United States magazines do not 
circulate freely. Last summer the editor of 
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Amerika, Mrs. Marian K. Sanders, was sent over- 
seas to explore the feasibility and desirability of 
such editions in conjunction with U.S.LS. officers 
abroad. ee discussions were held be- 
tween Ambassador Joseph E. Jacobs, in Praha, 
and the Czechoslovak Foreign® Office, and the 
latter has now given formal approval to the plan 
for a Czech edition of the magazine. 

Like the Russian edition, the Czech Amerika 
is designed to give a picture of American life, 
thinking, and achievement in government, sci- 
ence, education, industry, labor, and the arts. 
It will be sold in Czechoslovakia through Orbis 
Distributing Company, by subscription and on 
newsstands. 


Educational Exchange Agreement With Norway 
[Released to the press May 25] 


Norway and the United States on May 25 signed 
an agreement under the Fulbright Act, putting 
into operation the program of educational ex- 
changes authorized by Public Law 584 (79th 


a tr 
The signing took place in Oslo, with Foreign 
Minister Halvard haan representing the Gov- 
ernment of the Kingdom of Norway and United 

States Chargé d’Affaires Henry S. Villard rep- 
resenting the United States. 

This agreement was the eleventh signed under 
the act, previous agreements having been signed 
with the Governments of China, Burma, the 
Philippines, Greece, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium and Luxembourg, France, 
Italy, and the Netherlands. 

The agreement provides for a United States 
Educational Foundation in Norway to assist in 
the administration of the educational program 
financed from certain funds resulting p se. the 
sale of U.S. surplus property to that country. It 
provides for an annual program of the equivalent 
of $250,000 in kroner for certain educational pur- 
poses. These purposes include the financing of 
“studies, research, instruction, and other educa- 
tional activities of or for citizens of the United 
States of America in schools and institutions of 
higher learning located in Norway or of nationals 
of Norway in United States schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning located outside the conti- 
nental United States including payment 
for transportation, tuition, maintenance, and 
other expenses incident to scholastic activities; or 
furnishing transportation for nationals of Nor- 
= who desire to attend United States schools 
and institutions of higher learning in the conti- 
nental United States : whose attendance 
will not deprive citizens of the United States of 
America of an opportunity to attend such schools 
and institutions.” 

_The Foundation in Norway will consist of 
eight members, the honorary chairman of which 
will be the United States Ambassador to Norway. 
The members of the Foundation will include four 
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citizens of the United States and four nationals of 
the Kingdom of — 

After the members of the Foundation in Norway 
have been appointed, information about specific 
opportunities for American citizens to pursue 
study, teaching, or research in that country will 
be made public. Further inquiries about those op- 
portunities and requests for application forms 
should be addressed to the following three agen- 
cies: Institute of International Education, 2 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, New York (for 
graduate study); United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. (for — in na- 
tional elementary and secondary schools); and 
the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 
25, D.C. (for teaching at the college level, for 
postdoctoral research, and for teaching in Ameri- 
can elementary and secondary schools in Norway). 


Hamlet Company Leaves for Denmark 


[Released to the press May 29] 


A group of 28 American actors left by 
plane from Westover Field, Massachusetts, on 
June 1, for Copenhagen at the request of 
the Danish Government, to present Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet at historic Kronberg Castle in Elsinore, 
the play’s original setting. oduced and backed 
financiall a Blevins Davis of Independence, Mis- 
souri, re ew York, the play is directed by Rob- 
ert Breen, of the Virginia State Theater, who will 
appear in the leading role. 

The Department of State and the United States 
Air Force are cooperating to facilitate the carry- 
ing out of the plan jointly as a cultural exchange 
project and one for the benefit of the American 
troops in Germany, where the play will be pre- 
sented at military installations after performances 
in Denmark. 

Commemorating this cultural exchange between 
Denmark and the United States, a souvenir pro- 
gram has been published, thousands of copies 
of which will be distributed to the audiences in 
Elsinore as well as to cultural groups throughout 
the world. Included in the distinctive brochure 
are statements of high officials of both governments 
expressing their best wishes for the success of the 
project. 

President Truman said: “It is gratifying to 
learn that an American group will perform Ham- 
let within the ancient precincts of Kronberg 
Castle It is indeed an appropriate offer- 
ing from the American stage to lovers of the 
drama in Denmark. A better selection for presen- 
tation before our armed forces in Germany could 
hardly have been made.” 

In welcoming the players to Denmark, Prime 
Minister Hans ‘Hedtott remarked on the fine tra- 
dition which has been established by having the 
play presented each summer at Elsinore by inter- 
preters from different lands, “This year,” he 
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writes, “American artists are to conquer Kron- 
berg. We know and admire the American dra- 
matic arts of omy and screen We know 
. . . that the Pilgrim Fathers brought eit 
the culture of the Old World when they sailed 
West, but on that foundation the Americans have 
created an independent culture of their own. We 
bid her representatives welcome to the stage to 
which attaches the name of Hamlet.” 

Speaking of the special significance which this 
play has today, Assistant Secretary George V. 
Allen said: “It is this deeply human quality tran- 
scending nationality which makes especially ap- 
propriate the presentation in this decisive year in 
the history of western civilization . . . It 
may be that no generation before our own has seen 
itself so mirrored in this play is also an 
affirmation that in the highest reaches of the mind, 
men of all ages, all races, and all creeds meet as 
brothers on an equal height.” 

Aline MacMahon, noted American actress of 
stage and screen, whose role in the recent motion 
onan The Search brought her acclaim both 

ere and abroad, will play the role of the Queen. 
Walter Abel, also of the stage and screen, will play 
Claudius, with Clarence Derwent, distinguished 
President of the American Actor’s Association as 
Polonius, and Ruth Ford, recently seen in Ten- 
nessee Williams’ A Streetcar Named Desire as 
Ophelia. 
he players will rehearse at Elsinore for two 
weeks following their arrival and will present the 
play from June 17 to 28. The company is spon- 
sored by the State Theater of Virginia as part of 
the American National Theater and Academy. 


Visitors to U.S. Under Travel-Grant Program 


The following persons were awarded travel 
grants for visiting in the United States: 


Argentine Economist 


Carlos Coll Benegas, economic consultant of 
Buenos Aires, has arrived in Washington for a 
three-month visit to study trends in economic 
thought in the United States. Conferences are 
being arranged for him by the Division of Ex- 
change of Persons of the Department of State 
with authorities in the field of economics in vari- 
ous universities and other institutions in this 
country. 


Argentine Physician 


Dr. Maria Luisa Herraiz, head of the biological 
section of the National Institute of Nutrition of 
Argentina, has arrived for a three-month visit in 
the United States to study the organization of 
nutritional institutes in this country and the 
methods of chemical and biological research in 
vitamins used by specialists in this field. Her visit 
has been arranged in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Dr. Herraiz has been active in international con- 
ferences in the field of nutrition in Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo, and her findings, in collaboration 
with others, in numerous vitamin research projects 
and other studies pertaining to nutrition have ap- 
peared in medical journals and annals in various 
countries of South America and Spain. 


Bolivian Journalist 


Humberto Palza S., editor of Ultima Hora, one 
of the leading daily newspapers of La Paz, has 
arrived in Washington for a three-month visit in 
the United States under the exchange-of-persons 
program of the Department of State. In addi- 
tion to a study of journalism in the United States, 
he will confer with publishers of children’s text- 
books and with manufacturers of printing ma- 
chinery in connection with his plans to establish 
in La Paz an editorial and publishing house for 
magazines and textbooks for children and for the 
Indians of Bolivia. 


Bolivian Lawyer 


Carlos Gonzalo de Saavedra, civil lawyer of La 
Paz, and an authority in the field of South Ameri- 


can colonial history, has arrived in Washington for 


a three-month visit. He plans to visit various 
universities and to spend some time at the Li- 
brary of Congress and Harvard University on re- 
search in colonial history and international rela- 
tions between the United States and South 
America. He is to be a special guest on the 
campus of Kent University, Kent, Ohio, for the 
period of an inter-American workshop to be held 
there during the week beginning June 20. 


Bolivian Pediatrician 


Dr. Julio Pereira Betancourt, Director of the 
Children’s Hospital of La Paz, has arrived in 
Washington to ton a series of visits to hospitals, 
medical schools, and medical centers in the United 
States for a period of three months. 

Dr. Pereira, who is also professor of medicine 
at the University of La Paz, has had special train- 
ing in children’s diseases at the Children’s Hospital 
in Buenos Aires. He was formerly director of the 
Prenentorio de Nifias, La Paz, and was one of 
the founders of the Bolivian Pediatrics Soames 
He was for five years Director of Public Health, 
Department of Beni, and since 1940 has served as 
Chief of External Consultation of the Ministry of 
Health, La Paz. 


Brazilian Highway Engineer 


Valdo Silveira, assistant engineer to the 
Director General of the Highway Department of 
the State of Sao Paulo, has arrived in Washington 
for a three-month visit in the United States to 
consult with officials of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration concerning problems of highway con- 
struction, with special emphasis on low-cost pav- 
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ing, and to observe highway construction in this 
country. His visit has been arranged in coopera- 
tion with the Public Roads Administration of the 
Federal Works Agency. 


Brazilian Surgeon 


Dr. Antonio Bruno Silva Maia, Chief Surgeon 
of the State Emergency Hospital of Recife, Brazil, 
has arrived in Washington for a three-month 
visit in the United States for the purpose of observ- 
ing hospital organization and modern methods in 
surgery. He is especially interested in the field 
of orthopedics. Dr. Maia has made tentative 

lans to visit hospitals and medical schools in New 
ork, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Chilean Physician 


Dr. Jorge Mardones, secretary of the faculty 
of biology and medical sciences, and professor of 
pharmacology of the Medical School of the Na- 
tional University of Chile, has arrived in Wash- 
ington for a three-month visit in this country. 
The purpose of his visit is to discuss with inter- 
ested groups plans for the rehabilitation of the 
libraries and the laboratory of the Medical School 
which were destroyed by fire last December, an 
to study the development of the basic sciences as a 
part of medical education in the United States. 


Ecuadoran Educator 


Julio Enrique Paredes C., rector of the Central 
University of Quito, has arrived in Washington 
under a Department of State grant to observe and 
study university organization and administration. 
He is interested in obtaining first-hand informa- 
tion useful in connection with the new University 
City now under construction in Quito. 


Significance of World Trade Week 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 


[Released to the press May 25] 


The observance this week of World Trade Week 
has a special meaning for the American people. 
To the extent that goods are able to pass with 
ease between nations, to the extent that we are 
able to do away with economic warfare, and to 
the extent that we are able to bring the spirit of 
fair play to the field of world economic relation- 
ships, we shall have progressed that much further 
toward a peaceful world. 

These tasks would never have been easy ones, 
but the economic dislocation of the postwar world 
intensified by Communist attempts to bring 
further economic chaos to the free peoples of the 
earth have made them harder and at the same time 
made their successful completion more urgent. 

The past 4 years have shown conclusively that 
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to gain political and social stability a people must 
have the means to sell abroad and to buy from 
abroad. Lacking the means, they cannot hope to 
better themselves and thus become easy targets for 
ag tay ap of totalitarian ideologies. 
ere is no such thing today as economic self- 
sufficiency, either for the United States or any 
major nation in the world. Our well-being as a 
people is inseparable from a large and expanding 
world trade. The European Recovery Program, 
our reciprocal-trade-agreements program, the pro- 
osed International Trade Organization, and the 
resident’s program for technical and scientific 
cooperation with underdeveloped countries, all 
are a part of this objective. 

Unless it is achieved, we can look forward to 
dwindling foreign markets for the things we sell 
abroad, to a denial of the things we wish and need 
to buy from others, and a general return to eco- 
nomic a all countries. 

The reason for World Trade Week lies, there- 
fore, in a far wider orbit than the material bene- 
fits = us of serge re For the ma- 
terial prosperity brought by orderly and growin 
trade reflects the larger picture of esis 1 seat 
ae without which a lasting peace is impos- 
sible, 


Lend-Lease Settlement With Ethiopia 


[Released to the press May 25] 

The Department of State announced on May 25 
para the eseganas at of the United gprs mes 

iopia have reac an agreement in 
final sr of lend-lease, reci peak ok an 
other financial claims arising out of World War II. 
Formal signing of the agreement took place in 
Addis Ababa on May 20, 1949. 

Under the terms of the settlement, the Imperial 
Government of Ethiopia has agreed to pay to the 
Government of the United States the sum of $200,- 
000, which is considered as payment for lend-lease 
goods of civilian utility remaining in inventory on 
V-J Day. These funds will be used, in Ethiopia, 
for any of the following purposes, or any combina- 
tion thereof, designated by the United States Gov- 
ernment: (1) transfer of property to the United 
States and improvements to United States prop- 
erty, or (2) educational and cultural programs of 
benefit to both countries, or (3) defraying ex- 
penses of the Government of the United States 
and its agencies. All of the foregoing expendi- 
tures shall be by mutual agreement. Within 5 
years and 90 days after the date of this agreement, 
the Imperial Government of Ethiopia will pay to 
the Government of the United States, in United 
States dollars, any remaining balance of the 
$200,000. 

The total of lend-lease aid to Ethiopia, in round 
figures, is $5,152,000, most of which was expended 
during the course of hostilities. 
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Union of South Africa [Israel ]—Suspension 
of Tonnage Duties 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


Wuereas section 4228 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended by the act of 
July 24, 1897, c. 13, 30 Stat. 214 (U. S. C., title 46, 
sec. 141), provides, in part, as follows: 


Upon satisfactory proof being given to the President, 
by the government of any foreign nation, that no dis- 
criminating duties of tonnage or imposts are imposed or 
levied in the ports of such nation upon vessels wholly be- 
longing to citizens of the United States, or upon the prod- 
uce, manufactures, or merchandise imported in the same 
from the United States or from any foreign country, the 
President may issue his proclamation, declaring that the 
foreign discriminating duties of tonnage and impost 
within the United States are suspended and discontinued, 
so far as respects the vessels of such foreign nation, and 
the produce, manufactures, or merchandise imported into 
the United States from such foreign nation, or from any 
other foreign country ; the suspension to take effect from 
the time of such notification being given to the President, 
and to continue so long as the reciprocal exemption of 
vessels, belonging to citizens of the United States, and 
their cargoes, shall be continued, and no longer. . .; 


Anp wuHereas satisfactory proof was received 
by me from the Government of the Union of South 
Africa on April 19, 1949, [ April 18, 1949] that no 
discriminating duties of tonnage or imposts are 
imposed or levied in the ports of the Union of 
South Africa [Israel] upon vessels wholly belong- 
ing to citizens of the United States, or upon the 

roduce, manufactures, or merchandise imported 
in such vessels, from the United States, or from 
any foreign country : 

OW, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States of America, by virtue of the 
authority vested in me by the above-quoted statu- 
tory provisions, do hereby declare and proclaim 
that the foreign discriminating duties of tonnage 
and imposts within the United States are sus- 
pended and discontinued so far as respects the 
vessels of the Union of South Africa and the prod- 
uce, manufactures, or merchandise imported in 
said vessels into the United States from the Union 
of South Africa [Israel] or from any other for- 
eign country; the suspension to take effect from 
April 19, 1949, [April 18, 1949] and to continue 
so long as the reciprocal exemption of vessels be- 
longing to citizens of the United States and their 
cargoes shall be continued, and no longer. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 

Dons at the City of Washington this 19th day of 
May, in the year of our Lord nineteen hendived 

and forty-nine and of the Independence 
[seAL] of the United States of America the one 
hundred and seventy-third. 
Harry §S. Truman 
By the President: 

Dean ACHESON, 

Secretary of State. 
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Consultations Initiated With Argentina on 
Mutual Commercial Problems 


[Released to the press May 27] 


As a result of discussions between the Argentine 
Ambassador, Dr. Jerénimo Remorino, and officials 
of the Department of State, consultations have 
been initiated with respect to business and com- 
mercial problems of mutual concern to the Gov- 
ernments of Argentina and the United States. 
In order to facilitate study and agreement on these 

roblems, a temporary joint committee has been 

ormed. The United States section of the com- 
mittee is headed by Rollin S. Atwood, Acting 
Chief, Division of River Plate Affairs, of the De- 
partment of State; and Dr. Juan Scarpati, Eco- 
nomic Counselor of the Argentine Embassy, heads 
the Argentine section. The other members of the 
United States section who have so far been named 
are George Wythe, Chief, American Republics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, and Harold 
Randall, Adviser on Latin America in the Division 
of Commercial Policy of the Department of State. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Announcement of Nominations of Assistant 
Secretaries, Legal Adviser, and Counselor 


[Released to the press May 26] 


The President on May 26 announced the nomi- 
nations of Edward G. Miller, Jr., George W. Per- 
kins, George C. McGhee, W. Walton Butterworth, 
and John D. Hickerson to be Assistant Secretaries 
of State. The President also announced the nom- 
inations of Adrian S. Fisher and George F. Ken- 
nan as Legal Adviser and Counselor, respectively. 

These nomination are in implementation of Pub- 
lic Law No. 73 signed by the President on May 
26, 1949, which provides for the reorganization of 
the Department of State. 

Under this law which provides for 10 Assistant 
Secretaries of State, a Legal Adviser, and a Coun- 
selor, the Secretary of State is authorized to des- 
ignate two Assistant Secretaries as Deputy Under 

ecretaries and delegate responsibilities to the 
Assistant Secretaries. 

The Secretary has designated Assistant Secre- 
tary Dean Rusk to serve as Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for substantive matters and Assistant 
Secretary John E. Peurifoy to serve as Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration. Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs Willard L. Thorp, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs George v 
Allen, and Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations Ernest A. Gross will continue in their 
present capacities, ‘ 


mn 2838, 2839, respectively, 14 Fed. Reg. 
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Following confirmation by the Senate, it is the 
intention of the Secretary of State to designate 
Edward G. Miller, Jr., to serve as Assistant Sec- 
retary for American Republic Affairs; George W. 
Perkins to serve as Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs; George C. McGhee to serve as As- 
sistant Secretary for Near Eastern and African 
Affairs; W. Walton Butterworth to serve as As- 
sistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs, and 
John D. Hickerson to serve as Assistant Secretary 
for International Organization Affairs. 

George C. Kennan will replace Charles E. Boh- 
len who, after 7 years of distinguished service in 
the Department of State, will be assigned to the 
United States Embassy in Paris as Minister and 
Deputy Chief of Mission. 

mbassador Paul C. Daniels, Director of the 
Office of American Republic Affairs, will now be 
enabled to devote full time to his assignment as 
United States Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States, in keeping with the growin 
practice of inter-American states to maintain full- 
time representatives to that organization. 

Foreign Service Officer Joseph C. Satterthwaite, 
Director of the Office of Near Eastern and African 
Affairs, completes his statutory tour of duty with 
the Department in the near future and will be 
assigned to a high diplomatic post. 


Resignation of Charles E. Saltzman 


[Released to the press May 26] 


The President has accepted the resignation of Charles 
B. Saltzman as Assistant Secretary of State effective May 
26. 


Appointment of Officers 


[Released to the press May 23] 


The Department of State announced on May 23, 1949, the 
appointment of Theodore C. Achilles as a Deputy Director 
of the Office of Huropean Affairs, with Llewellyn B. Thomp- 
son continuing as Deputy Director, in place of Samuel 
Reber, who has been assigned as Counselor at Rome. John 
D. Hickerson is Director of the Office. 

Mr. Achilles has been Chief of the Western European 
Division of the Office since November 17, 1947. Mr. 
— has been Deputy Director since November 14, 

Mr. Reber is serving as United States Foreign Ministers’ 
Deputy on the Austrian Treaty discussions in London. He 
has served as Deputy Director of the Office of Buropean 
Affairs since September 21, 1947. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Food Production: Cooperative Program in Peru. Trea- 
pe or International Acts Series 1872. Pub. 3426. 
pp. ° 
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Agreement between the United States and Peru. Ex- 
tending Agreement of May 19 and 20, 1943, as Modi- 
fied and HExtended—Effected by exchange of notes 
signed at Lima June 28 and July 8, 1948; entered into 
force July 9, 1948. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for France; Duty-Free 


Entry Payment of Transportation Charges. Treaties 


and Other International Acts Series 1873. Pub. 3420. 12 
pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France— 
Signed at Paris Dec. 23, 1948; entered into force Dec. 
23, 1948. 


Air Search and Rescue Operations. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1882. Pub. 3455. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Washing- 
ton Jan. 24 and 31, 1949; entered into force Jan. 31, 
1949. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


American and Liberian Legations Raised 
to Embassies 


The American Legation in Monrovia, Liberia, 
was elevated to Embassy status May 7, when 
Edward R. Dudley presented his letters of cre- 
dence as Ambassador to President Tubman. 

The Liberian Legation in Washington will be 
raised to Embassy status within a few days when 
C. D. B. King, Liberian Minister to the United 
States, presents his letters of credence as Ambas- 
sador to President Truman. 

Relations between the peoples of Liberia and 
the United States date back to 1822, when the first 
efforts were made to establish a Republic in Africa 
by American freedmen. Formal diplomatic re- 
lations between the two countries were established 
on March 11, 1863, and the close relations between 
the two countries have continued uninterruptedly. 
The exchange of Ambassadors is a fitting tribute 
to the long-standing friendship between Liberia 
and the United States. 


Consular Offices 


The Consular Office at Buenaventura, Colombia was 
raised to the rank of Consulate, effective April 25, 1949. 
The Consular Office at Bremerhaven, Germany was 
raised to the rank of Consulate, effective May 1, 1949. 


Resignations 


The President accepted the resignations of Seldon Chapin 
as American Minister to Hungary, and Albert F. Nufer 
as American Ambassador to Bl Salvador. For the texts 
of Mr. Truman’s letters accepting their resignations, see 
White House press release of May 25, 1949. 
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W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., author of the article on the Costa 
Rica-Nicaragua Incident, is Acting Assistant Chief, Division 
of Central America and Panama Affairs, Office of American 
Republic Affairs, Department of State. Mr. Bennett served as 
Adviser to the United States member of the Committee on 
Information in connection with the situation which existed 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

Dr. Frederick J. Brady, author of the article on International 
Cooperation Against the Tsetse, is Medical Director from the 
National Institutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Service. 
Dr. Brady represented the Department of State as Observer at 
the First Meeting of the International Scientific Committee for 
Trypanosomiasis Research. 

J. G. Evans, author of the article on the Highth Meeting of 
the International Cotton Advisory Committee, is Chief of the 
Cotton and Fiber Section, Division of International Resources, 
Office of International Trade Policy, Department of State. 
Mr. Evans served as Adviser-Secretary on the U.S. Delegation 
to this meeting. 
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